1960 Receipts 


Salable Merchandise 
(books, etc.) $28, 000 


! 


\ 
Membership & Sales of I, 
Volta Review --$18, 200 My Ps 


Income from Trusts --$12, 100 


many of these activities will have to be 
expanded in order to fully carry out the 
Association’s purpose. 

Another interesting observation was 
that the cash available for disburse- 
ments varied from a low of $4,600.00 
to a high of $13,800.00. When you are 
disbursing funds it is always gratifying 
to know there is cash in the account to 
meet the current needs. 

In addition to a reported appreciation 
of $12,381.00 on the market value of the 
Trust Funds, there was a small increase 
in the income distributed to the Associa- 
tion from each of the Trust Funds. With 
the exception of the Volta Bureau Trust 
Fund, the Trust Funds are invested in 
the Discretionary Trust Fund of the 
American Security and Trust Company, 
divided approximately into equal units 


Miscellaneous --$400 
Parents' Section dues --$1, 400 


Summer Meeting --$2, 100 


Loans for publishing --$2, 500 


—| 


| 
\ 
™S! Advertising (Volta Review) --$6, 600 


Ny \ jl! 
l \l 
Animal! Gifts --$8, 000 


of the Fixed Income Fund and the Com- 
mon Stock Fund, which seems to be a 
prudent position in today’s markets. 
The American Security and Trust Com- 
pany is a well-managed institution and 
the Common Trust Funds have been 
carefully diversified to minimize risk 
and yet produce substantial income. 

The Association’s financial records 
were audited earlier this month by 
Wayne Kendrick and Company, Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, who found the 
records in good order. Copies of the 
Audit Report are available at the Asso- 
ciation’s headquarters for your consid- 
eration. 

In closing may I express my appre- 
ciation to the members of the Board and 
to the Staff for their fine cooperation 
and assistance throughout the year. 

—HIcveary F. Hoskinson 


1960 Disbursements 


Salaries & Services --$39, 400 


Ny 

I 

Salable Merchandise --$15, 100 Menu ill! 
Volta Review --$11, 400 
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Parents' Section (Special Expenses) --$300 


iscellaneous --$600 
ummer Meeting --$900 
Publicity, promotion, 
fund-raising --$1,000 
Payment on Loans 
and Interest --$3, 600 
| Office Maintenance 
& Supplies --$6, 200 
j! 
ly 
it 





Schools and Classes for Deaf Children Under Six 


N answer to many requests for information about classes, schools or other train- 
ing centers for children under six years old who have severe hearing impair- 
ments, the Volta Review periodically publishes a list of facilities for preschool chil- 
dren, giving current information. This new list is a compilation of data furnished 
in a 196] survey covering all 50 of the United States and the Provinces of Canada. 
Over 300 facilities are listed. 

Some schools and classes admit children who have been diagnosed as aphasic, or 
mentally retarded and deaf or who have other multiple handicaps in addition to 
hearing impairment. A few schools admit aphasic and hard of hearing, but not 
deaf children. No attempt has been made to include classes exclusively for the 
hard of hearing. To indicate the above details, the following numerals and symbol 
have been used: 

' Schools or classes which do not admit hard of hearing children 

* School or classes which admit aphasic children 

* Schools or classes which admit deaf children who are mentally retarded 

* Schools and classes which admit deaf children who have other multiple handi- 
caps. 

Additional information, when furnished, is given in footnotes on each page. 


Further information concerning any of these schools should be ob- 
tained by writing directly to the schools at the addresses given. 


Kind of Age of 
School and Location school entrance 


Alabama 
Birmingham The Speech & Hearing Center* 
2030 Magnolia Ave. South (5) pub. day 
Alaska 
Anchorage Alaska Crippled Children’s Treatment 
Center,?.* 1020 “I” St. pub. day 
Arizona 
Phoenix Samuel Gompers Memorial Rehabilitation priv. day 
Center, 7211 N. 7th St. 
Tucson Arizona State School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, 1200 W. Speedway pub. 
Arkansas 
Little Rock Arkansas School for the Deaf?-** 
Markham & Park pub. res 


Arkansas School for the Negro Deaf* & 
Negro Blind, 20th & Madison (4) pub. res 
California 

Alhambra Alhambra Day Classes for the Deaf'.* 

100 South Granada pub. 
Berkeley California School for the Deaf! 

2601 Warring St. (5) pub. r 
Buena Park Glen H. Dysinger, Sr. School! 

7770 Camelia Dr. pub. day 
Burlingame Burlingame Classes for the Deaf,* 

Roosevelt School, 1151 Vancouver Ave pub. day 
Carmichael Starr King Exceptional Children Unit** 

4848 Cottage Ave. pub. day 
Ceres Ceres Day Classes for the Deaf* 

Whitmere School, Lawrence Street 


pub. day 


*(Birmingham) Deaf and speech handicapped; (Anchorage) Deaf and emotionally and 
physically handicapped; (Arkansas School for the Deaf) Deaf and mild cerebral palsied: 
(Arkansas School for the Negro Deaf and Negro Blind) Deaf and blind; (Alhambra) Deaf & 
mild cerebral palsied; (Burlingame) multiply handicapped if deafness is main handicap; 
(Starr King) Deaf and cerebral palsied, orthopedically handicapped or blind: (Ceres) Deaf and 
cerebral palsied. 
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Compton 
Fresno 
Glendale 
Hermosa Beach 
La Mesa 
Lawndale 

Long Beach 


Los Angeles 


Monterey Park 
Norwalk 
Oakland 

Orosi 
tichmond 
Riverside 
Sacramento 


San Diego 


San Francisco 
San Jose 
Santa Monica 
Santa Rosa 
Visalia 
Watsonville 
West Covina 


Colorado 
Colorado Springs 


Denver 

Lakewood 
Connecticut 

Mystic 

West Hartford 


Delaware 
Wilmington 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


*(Mary E. Bennett 


School and Location 


Theodore Roosevelt School 

1927 San Vincente Blvd. 

Fresno Oral Deaf Classes, Alice Birney 
Elementary School, 3034 Cornell Ave. (3) 
Mark Keppel Elementary School 

Class for Deaf, 730 Glenwood Road (2) 
Hermosa View School'-? 

1800 Prospect Ave. 

Rolando Elementary School, Class fer 
the Deaf! 6925 Tower Street 

Anderson School, Class for the Deaf?-* 
4110 W. 154th Street 

Stevenson Elementary School! 

515 Lime Ave. (12) 

John Tracy Clinic 

806 W. Adams Blvd. (7) 

Hyde Park Boulevard School® 

3140 Hyde Park Boulevard (43) 

Mary E. Bennett School?:3.* 

166 S. Burlington Avenue (57) 
Grandview Elementary School 

2101 S. Lupine Ave. 

La Mirada City School District 

12820 S. Pioneer Blvd. 

Oakland Day School for the Deaf! 
Hawthorne School, 1700 28th Ave. (1) 
Orosi Elementary School, Class for the 
Deaf, Saunders Ave. 

Preschool Class for Deaf & Hard of Hearing 
Nystrom School, 230 S. Tenth St. 
California School for the Deaf 

3077 Horace St. 

David Lubin School 

3530 K St. (16) 

San Diego City Schoo!ls—-Oral Deaf 
Classes,? c/o Education Center 

4100 Normal St. (3) 

Gough School for the Deaf?.3.* 

1945 Washington (9) 

Hester School! 

1605 Park Ave 

Franklin School!,2,* 

2400 Montana St. 

Hearing Class, Steele Lane School 

301 Steele Lane 

Tulare Co. Schools for the Deaf! 
Tulare Co. Court House, Rm. 202 
Tri-County School fer the Deaf! 
Martinelli St. 

Mesa School,' Covina-Valley Unified 
School Dist., 409 S. Barranca Ave. 


Colorado School for the Deaf & Blind! 
Institute at Kiowa 

John Evans School? * 

W. 11th at Acoma (9) 

Eiber Special Education School*.* 

1385 Independence 


Mystic Oral School for the Deaf* 
American School for the Deaf?-* 
139 North Main St. (7) 


Charles B. Lore School, Oral Deaf Class 
4th and Woodlawn 


Children’s Hearing & Speech School? 
,Children’s Hospital, D. C., 

2125 13th St., N.W. (9) 

Hearing & Speech Center of Gallaudet C 
lege?2.3.* 

Florida Ave. & 7th St., N.E. 

Kendall School for the Deaf! 

Kendall Green, NE (2) 

Washington Hearing Society? 

1934 Calvert St... NW (9) 


| 





Kind of 
school 
pub. day 
pub, day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
priv. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. res. 

& day 


pub. day 


pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 


pub. day 


pub. res. 
pub. day 
pub. res. 
pub. res. 


priv. res. 


pub. day 


priv. day 
priv. day 


pub. res. 


& dav 


priv. day 


Age of 
entrance 


4.6 


infants 


1.6 


School) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Winton Grove School) Deaf and 
cerebral palsied; (Anderson School) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Gough School) Deaf and 
orthopedically handicapped; (Franklin School) Deaf and cerebral palsied. 


*(Eiber School) Deaf and orthopedically handicapped; (Mystic Oral School) Deaf and 
cerebral palsied; (American School) Deaf and cerebral palsied. 
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Plorida 
Fort Lauderdale Fort Lauderdale Oral School? 
930 S.E. 9th St. priv. res. 
Hialeah Montanari Clinical School, Inc.?:3* priv. res. 
291 E, 2nd St. | &day 
Jacksonville Child Guidance & Speech Correction Clinic?*| 
625 Ocean St. (11) priv. day 
Miami Dade County Special Education Dept.?* 
1410 N.E. Second Ave. pub. day 
Orlando Forrest Park School for Physically 
Handicapped, Blind and Deaf Children* 
1600 Silver Star Road pub. day 
St. Augustine Florida School for the Deaf & the Blind* 
San Marco Avenue pub. res. 
Tampa Bayside School for Exceptional Children* 
1105 Bermuda Blvd. (5) pub. day 
Geor; 
rie Atlanta Speech School, Inc.,?:* priv. day 
2020 Peachtree Road, NW (9) 
Columbus Columbus School for Speech Correction? * 
1320 Third Avenue pub. day 
Macon . Bibb County School of Special 
Education,?;* 709 Pierce Ave. pub. day 
Savannah Worrill Dudley School of Speech? * 
108 East Gaston St. priv. day 
Hawaii 
Honolulu Diamond Head School* | 
3440 Leahi Ave. (15) pub. res. 
Idaho & day 
Gooding Idaho State School for the Deaf & Blind** 
14th Avenue and Main pub. res. 
ilinois | 
Aurora Aurora Easter Seal Center?.*.* 
526 S. Lincoln | priv. 


Carbondale Southern Illinois University School,? 
Special Class, 1020 S. Lake St. pub. day 


Champaign Champaign Community Schools* * 
103 N. Lynn |} pub. day 


Chicago Alexander Graham Bell School? 
3730 N. Oakley (18) pub. day 
Daniel J. Corkery School* 
2510 S. Kildare (23) pub. day 
Holy Trinity Day School denom. 
1912 W. Taylor res. 
James B. Ward School? 
2701 S. Shields Ave. (16) pub. day 
Lowell School Class for the Deaf?.,* 
3320 W. Hirsch St. (51) pub. day 
Marquette School Deaf Dept.?.*.* 
6550 S. Richmond 
Oliver H. Perry School?-* 
9128 University Ave. (19) 
St. Francis de Paula Day School 
7825 S. Ellis 
St. Gregory Day School 
1609 West Gregory St. (3) 
St. Mary of Perpetual Help 
1023 W. 322 St. 
St. Mel Day School denom. 
4319 W. Washington (24) day 
Spalding Elementary School for Crippled 
Children,* 1628 W. Washington Blvd. (12) pub. day 





pub. day 


pub. day 
denom. 
res. 
denom. 
res, 
denom. 
res. 


Danville Lincoln School 
520 Chandler St pub. day 


Decatur Washington School?*-* 
400 S. Maffit St. pub. day 


East St. Louis Jefferson School—Oral Deaf & Speech 
Dept.? 
1800 N. 25th St pub. dav 


(Forest Park School) Deaf and cerebral palsied, if not mentally retarded; (Bayside School) 
Deaf and crippled or blind; (Atlanta Speech School) Deaf and speech handicapped; (Bibb 
County) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Worrill Dudley School) Deaf and cerebral palsied. (Dia- 
mond Head School) Deaf and blind who are able to care for personal needs. (Marquette) Deaf 
with language disorders; (O. H. Perry School) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Washington School) 
Deaj and cerebral palsied. 
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Elgin 
Evanston 


Jacksonville 


E agin Public Schools 

8 S. Gifford St. 

Community Consolidated Schools, 
District #65, Ridge Ave. 

Illinois Schcol for the Deaf?*:* 


pub. 


pub. 





day 
day 


125 S. Webster Ave. pub. res. 
Moline Day School for the Deaf and** 
Hard of Hearing, 1015 16th Ave. 
Grundy School 

South Fourth St. 

Metcalf Laboratory School* P 
Illinois State Normal University priv. day 
Franklin School 

100 Broadway | pub. day 
Blaine-Sumner School | 

919 S. Matthew St. pub. day 
Special School Services, Quincy Public 

Schools? 

1200 Maine St. | pub. day 
Conklin School}: * 

3003 Halsted Rd. pub. day 
Wight School*-* 

Fourth Ave. & Tenth St. pub. day 
Hay-Edwards School?:* 

Lawrence Ave. at Pasfield pub. day 
Winnetka Public School System 
520 Glendale Rd. 

Elim Christian School?.*.* 


Moline b. d 
pub. day 


Morton 
pub. day 
Normal 
Pekin 
Peoria 


Quincy 


Rockford 


Springfield 
Winnetka pub. day 


Worth denom. 


Central Ave. & 130th St. | res., day 


Indiana 

Evansville Glenwood Elementary School? * 
901 Sweetser (13) 
Fort Wayne Oral Day Class Program!'* 
1230 South Clinton St. 
Gary Franklin Elementary School? 
600 E. 35th Ave. 
Easter Seal Speech & Hearing Clinic?:** 
5413 State Line Avenue 
Audiology & Speech Clinic?:* Indiana 
University Medical Center : 
1100 West Michigan St. (7) priv. day 
Indiana State School for the Deaf 
1200 East 42nd Street (5) 
Indianapolis Speech & Hearing Center, 
Inc.2% 615 N. Alabama Street (4) 
Harry Mock School, Classes for the Deaf! 
700 W. Jackson St. 
South Bend St. Joseph County Hearing Society 

511 W. Colfax St. 


pub. day 
Fort Wayne 

pub. day 
pub. day 


Hammond 
priv. day 


Indianapolis 


pub. res, 
priv. day 


Muncie pub. day 


priv. day 


Iowa 
Council Bluffs 
Davenport 


Iowa School for the Deaf! 
Oral Deaf Day School 

1144 Main St. 

Smouse Opportunity School* 
28th and Center (12) 


pub. res, 


pub. day 


Des Moines 
pub. day 


Kansas 
Garden City Classroom for Institute of Logopedics?3.* 

Gardendale 

Hearing and Speech Dept.?* * 

University of Kansas Medical Center | priv. day 

Institute of Logopedics?4 * | priv. res. 

2400 Jardine Ave. (19) & day 


pub. day 
Kansas City 


Wichita 





Kentucky 
Covington Acoustic Class, Fourth District School! 

1528 Scott St. 

Preschool opening Sept. 1961 

Louisville Deaf Oral School! 

1320 South Fourth St. (8) priv. day 2.6 


pub. day 
Lexington priv. day 


Louisville 


*(Illinois School) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Moline Day School) Deaf and cerebral 
palsied or spastic; (Hay-Edwards School) Deaf and brain-injured, cerebral palsied, crippled 
or 20/200 vision; (Elim Christian School) Deaf and orthopedically handicapped. 


*(Hammond) Deaf and with speech disorders; (Garden City) Deaf and cerebral palsied; 
(Institute of Logopedics) Deaf and cerebral palsied. 
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Louisiana 
Marrero Chinchuba Institute! priv. res. 
Box 65 & day 
New Orleans The Cottage School 
7112 Coliseum St. (18) priv. day 
Shreveport Line Avenue Elementary School 
1830 Line Avenue pub. day 


aine 
Portland Governor Baxter State School for the Deaf* 
P.O. Box 799 pub. res. 


Maryland 
saltimore William S. Baer School? 
Warwick & Wheeler Avenues (16) pub. day 
Frederick Maryland School for the Deaf 
306 S. Market St. pub. res. 
Glenn Burnie Oakwood Elementary School?:* 
Oakwood Road pub. day 


Massachusetts 
Beverly Beverly School fer the Deaf 
6 Echo Avenue priv. res. 
Beston Sarah Fuller Foundation for Little Deaf 
Children, Inc.,2-3 Children’s Medical Center 
300 Longwood Ave. at home 
Charlestown Habilitation Center for Preschool 
Hard of Hearing & Deaf Children?*.* pub. day 
Fitchburg Habilitation Center for Preschool 
Hard of Hearing & Deaf Children?** 
Burbank Hospital, Outpatient Dept pub. day 
Lowell Habilitation Center for Preschool 
Hard of Hearing & Deaf Children?:*.* 
x Lowell Girls’ Club, 220 Worthen St pub. day 
New Bedford Habilitation Center for Preschool 
Hard of Hearing & Deaf Children?-*.* 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Solemar Unit, 
f Lumbard II pub. day 
Northampton The Clarke School for the Deaf! 
. Round Hill Road priv. res 
Pittsfield Day Class for the Deaf (Mercer School) 
Orchard St. pub. day 
Habilitation Center for Preschool 
Deaf & Hard of Hearing Children?:*.* 
’ 194 Wendell Avenue pub. day 
Quincy Habilitation Center for Preschool 
Deaf & Hard of Hearing Children?-*:* 
Quincy Health Dept., 1120 Haneccok St pub. day 
Randolph Boston School for the Deaf? priv. res 
800 North Main Street & day 
Roxbury Horace Mann Schcol for the Deaf 
; Kearsarge Avenue (19) pub. day 
Salem Habilitation Center for Preschool 
Hard of Hearing & Deaf Children?-*-* 
Salem Health Center, 5 Broad St pub. day 
Springfield Elias Brookings School, Classes for 
the Deaf.* 367 Hancock Street (6) pub. day 
Springfield Hearing League 
. Preschool Classes, 1694 Main St. (3) priv. day 
Waltham Habilitation Center for Preschool 
Hard of Hearing & Deaf Children?.* * 
: Waltham Public Library, 735 Main St pub. day 
Watertown Habilitation Center for Preschool 
Hard of Hearing & Deaf Children?** pub. day 
Hosmer School, Winthrop St 
Perkins School for the Blind* priv. res. 
‘ 175 Nerth Beacon St. (72) 
Worcester Upsala Street School! (4) pub. day 
Worcester County Hearing & Speech 
Center,2:4-* 306 Main St. (8) priv. day 


Michigan 
sattle Creek Ann J. Kellogg School?-* no 
Champion St. pub. day limit 
Bay City Tri-County Preschool for Deaf & e 
Aphasic Children,? 1611 Fourth St priv. day infants 
Dearborn Harvey Lowrey School* 
6601 Jonathan pub. day 3 


*(Governor Baxter School) Deaf and cerebral palsied or visually handicapped. 

*Inquiries for all Habilitation Centers in Massachusetts should be directed to: Mr. Philip 
W. Johnston, Mass. Dept. Public Health, Division of Maternal and Child Health, 88 Broad St., 
Boston 10; (Horace Mann) Each case considered individually; (Elias Brookings School) 
Deaf and cerebral palsied: (Perkins School) Deaj-blind: (Worcester Co. Hrng. & Speech 
Center) Other speech problems. 
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Detroit 


Escanaba 


Ferndale 


Flint 
Grand Rapids 


Ida 


Jackson 
Kalamazoo 


Lansing 


Muskegon 

Pontiac 
Saginaw 

Ypsilanti 


Minnesota 
Brentwood 


Duluth 


Faribault 


Minneapolis 


Detroit Day School for the Deaf?*.* 
6045 Stanton Ave. (8) 
Detroit Day School for the Deaf, East? 
6006 Seneca (13) 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 Nevada Ave.? 
John A. Lemmer School* 
700 S. 20th St. 
Calvin Coolidge School? 
y Bermuda 
H. Taft School*-* 
7 Allen 
Michigan School for the Deaf 
Oral Deaf School? 
1250 Sigsbee S.E. 
Ida Public School 23 
Allen School *-* 
Pearl at State 
Harold Upjohn School* 
2321 S. Park St. (35) 
Michigan School for the Blind?-* 
715 West Willow St. 
Walnut St. School 
1012 N. Walnut 
Marquette Elementary School? * 
480 Bennett 
Willis School* 
1834 Opdyke Rd. 
Handley School3.* 
3021 Court St. . 
Horace H. Rackham School of Special 
Education?:3.* 


Special School for Education & Trng. of 
Handicapped Children,” 33 S. Brentwood 
Duluth Public Schools? 

226 N. 1st Ave. E. 

Minnesota School for the Deaf* 

Box 440 

W. Roby Allen School 

525 E. 5th St. 

Agassiz School, Class for the Deaf?-* 

510 W. 38th St. (9) 

Minneapolis Hearing Society? * 


pub. day 
pub. day 
denom. res. 
pub, day 
pub, day 


pub. day 
pub. res. 


pub. day 
pub. day 


pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. res. 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. res. 
& day 

pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. res. 
priv. res, 


pub. day 


2100 Stevens Ave. priv. day 
Jefferson School, Class for the Deaf? * 
Western & Harrison Ave pub. day 
St. Paul Hearing Society, Inc. 
496 Endicott-on-Robert (1) pub. day 
Mississippi 
Gulfport New Hope Cerebral Palsy School & 
Treatment Center,?:*}* P. O. Box 357 priv. day 
Magnolia Speech School? 
2969 Angela Circle priv. day 


Jackson 


Missouri 
Kansas City Troost Elementary School* 

5915 Forest (10) 

Central Institute for the Deaf?* 

818 S. Kingshighway (10) 

Gallaudet Day School for the Deaf?:3.* 

1616 S. Grand Blvd. (4) 

St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 

1483 82nd Blvd. (32) 


pub. day 
priv. res. 


& day 


St. Louis 


pub. day 

University City denom. 

res., day 

Nebraska 
Lincoln Speech and Hearing Laboratories?:*.* 

University of Nebraska 

Omaha Hearing School?.* 

4410 Dewey Ave. 

Nebraska School for the Deaf* 

3223 N. 45th St. (4) 


pub. day 
Omaha 
priv. day 


pub. res, 
Nevada 


North Las Vegas C. P. Squires Elementary School® 


1312 E. Tc nopah pub. day 


New Hampshire 
Greenfield _ “ 
*(Lemmer School) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Allen School) Deaf and blind or orthopedic: 

(Harold Upjohn) Deaf and orthopedic; (Michigan School for the Blind) Deaf-blind: 

(Marquette School) Deaf and orthopedic; (Handley School) Deaf and orthopedic. 

*(Speech & Hearing Laboratories) Deaf and cerebral palsied, cleft palate and others. 
*(Agassiz School) Deaf and brain-injured or cerebral palsied; (Minneapolis Hearing 

Society) Deaf and cleft palate or polio; (New Hope School) Deaf and cerebral palsied; 

(Troost School) Deaf and partially sighted: (Central Institute) Personal interview required. 
*(Crotched Mountain) Deaf and cerebral palsied or disturbed. 


Crotched Mountain School for the Deaf?.*.* pub. res. 3.6 
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New Jersey 

Jersey City Public School #5 

182 Merseles St. (2) . day 
Newark Bruce Street School?:3-* 

45 Bruce St. (3) pub. day 
Paterson Public School 7213.* 

pub. day 

West Long Branch Wall Street Schcol?*:*.* 

200 Wall Street pub. day 
West Trenton New Jersey School for the Deaf! 

Sullivan Way pub. res. 
Woodbridge Public School #11' 

Ross Street pub. day 


New Mexico ; 
Albuquerque Pre-School Nursery of the New Mexico 
Hearing Society,? 1001 2nd N.W. priv. day 
Santa Fe New Mexico School for the Deaf pub. res. 
1060 Cerrillos Road & day 


Mew York 
Buffalo St. Mary’s School for the Deaf?-* pub. day 
2253 Main Street (14) & res. 
Lake Ronkonkoma Cleary Deaf Child Center* priv. res. 
Smithtown Blvd. & day 
Mill Neck Mill Neck Manor Lutheran School for denom. 
the Deaf, Box 12 res. 
& day 
New York 3ellevue Hospital Hearing & Speech 
Center, 26th St. and First Ave. (16) pub. 
Junior High School 47 1" 
225 East 23rd St. (10) pub. day 
Lexington School for the Deaf':.* pub. res. 
904 Lexington Ave. (21) & day 
N. Y. Institute for the Education 
of the Blind,* 999 Pelham Parkway (69) priv. res. 
St. Joseph’s Schocl for the Deaf* 
1000 Hutchinson River Parkway (65) priv. res. 
Rochester Rochester School for the Deaf!.* & day 
1545 St. Paul Street (21) pub. res. 
Rome Central New York School for the Deaf pub. res. 
713 North Madison Street (1) & day 
Syracuse Syracuse University School of Speech?-* 
Hall of Languages priv. day 
Percy M. Hughes Schocl*-* 
345 Jamesville Ave. (10) pub. day 
White Plains New York School for the Deaf! 
555 Knollwood Rd. pub. res. 


North Carolina 
Morganton North Carolina School for the Deaf? pub. 


North Dakota | 
Devils Lake North Dakota School for the Deaf pub. 





Ohio 

Akron Akron Public Schools, Classes for the 

Deaf,*-* 70 N. Broadway pub. day 
Cincinnati Cincinnati Speech & Hearing Center 

Nursery School,? 3006 Vernon Place (19) priv. day 

Oakley School 

3086 Madison (9) pub. day 

St. Rita School for the Deaf denom. 

1720 Glendale-Milford Road (15) res. 
Cleveland Alexander Graham Bell School* 

2390 East 55th Street (4) pub. day 

Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center? 

11206 Euclid Avenue (6) priv. day 
Columbus Hearing & Speech Center of Columbus 

Central Ohio, 209 S. High St. (15) priv. day 

Indianola Elementary Day School for 

the Deaf, 140 E. 16th Ave. (1) pub. day 
Dayton Kennedy School for the Deaf?2.* 

240 Wyoming St. (9) pub. day 
Bast Cleveland Chambers School! 

14121 Shaw Ave. pub. day 


(Paterson School #2) Deaf and blind, partially sighted or orthopedically handicapped; (St. 
Mary’s School) Deaf and brain-injured or emotionally disturbed; (Cleary School) Deaf and 
spastic, but not mentally retarded; (New York Institute for the Blind) Deaf-blind. 

*(Syracuse University) Deaf and cerebral palsied or speech handicapped; (Percy Hughes 
School) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Akron Public Schools) Deaf and cerebral palsied; 
(Kennedy School) Deaf and cerebral palsied. 
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Central Schoal® 

North Mantua St. pub. day 

DePeyster School® 

DePeyster St. pub. day 

University School® 

Kent State University pub. day 
Lorain Garfield Elementary School—Hearing 

Classes,’ West 30th St. near Broadway pub. day 
Mansfield Mansfield Classes for Hearing 

Handicapped,* 218 Marion Ave. pub. day 
Portsmouth Scudder Elementary School, Class for the 

Deaf,’ 411 Court St. pub. day 
Steubenville Roosevelt School, Class for the Deaf! 

1336 Maryland Ave. | pub. day 
Toledo Special Education Dept.,! Administration 

Bldg., Manhattan Blvd. & Elm St. | pub. day 
Youngstown Adams School? 

Cooper St. & Indianola Ave. | pub. day 
Zanesville Zanesville City Schools* } 

200 N. 6th St. | pub. day 

Zanesville Day School for the Deaf* 

Brighton Blvd. pub. day 


Oklahoma 
Chickasha Jane Brooks Foundation? priv. res. 
Oklahoma College for Women & day 
Oklahoma City University of Oklahoma Schcol for 
the Deaf, 825 N.E. 14 | priv. day 
Sulphur Oklahoma State School for the Deaf?3.* | pub. day 
res, 
Tulsa Tulsa Day School for the Deaf* | 
1240 E. 5th Place pub. day 


Oregon 
Medford Junior Service League Kindergarten? 
$20 Priddy priv. day 
Portland Hosford Day School for the Deaf* | 
2303 S.E. 28th Place pub. day 
Preschool for Hearing Impaired Children* 
2111 N.E. Weidler (12) | priv. day 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School 
2860 S.E. Holgate Blvd. | priv. day 
Salem Oregon State School for the Deaf? * 
999 Locust St., N.E. pub. res. 


Pennsylvania 
Erie Erie Day School for the Deaf! 
650 East Ave | pub. day 5 
Exceptional C ‘hildrens’ Center?®.3.* | 
136 East Ave. pub. day infants 
Lancaster The Hearing Conservation Center of 
Lancaster Co.,? 603 *unet Ave. priv. day 
Philadelphia Archbishop Ryan I4emorial Institute denom. 
3509 Spring Garden St. (4) res., day 
Friends of the Deaf Nursery School priv. day 
1516 W. Girard Ave. (30) 
Pennsylvania Schocl for the Deaf* 
7500 Germantown Avenue (19) pub. res, 
Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School 
22nd and Brown Streets (50) pub. day 
Pittsburgh DePaul Institute, Castlegate Ave (26) sage 
res., day 





Mt. Lebanon Schools Washington School* | 

735 Washington Road (28) | pub. day 

Western Pennsylvania School for the 

Deaf,! 300 E. Swissvale Ave.., 

Edgewood (18) | priv. res. 
Scranton Pennsylvania State Oral School for the | 

Deaf, 1800 N. Washington Ave. pub. res. 
S. Greensburg Westmoreland County Public Schools?-3-* 

409 Coulter Ave. pub. day 
Wilkes Barre Schcol for Hearing Handicapped Children 

Kirby Health Center, 71 N. Franklin St. pub. day 





Rhode Island 
Providence Rhode Island School for the Deaf! pub. res. 
520 Hope Street (6) & day 
Windmill Street School, Hearing Therapy 
Class. 110 Paul St. pub. day 





*(Mansfield Classes) Deaf and orthopedic; (Tulsa Day School) Deaf and cerebral palsied; 
(Portland Preschool) Deaf and orthopedic. 
*(Pennsylvania School for the Deaf) Deaf and cerebral palsied or visually handicapped. 
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South Carolina 
Charleston 


Columbia 
Greenville 
Spartanburg 
South Dakota 
Sioux Falls 
Tennessee 
Memphis 


Nashville 


Texas 
Amarillo 


Corpus Christi 
Dallas 
Fort Worth 


Houston 


Lubbock 
Pasadena 
Port Arthur 
San Antonio 


Wichita Falls 


Utah 
Ogden 
Provo 


Salt Lake City 


Vermont 
Brattleboro 
tutland 


Virginia 
Newport News 
Norfolk 


Richmond 


as 
Seattle 


Junior League School of Speech 
Correction,?:* 79-81 Alexander St. 
Hearing and Speech Center? 

1845 Assembly St. 

United Speech & Hearing Services* 
Greenville General Hospital 
Spartanburg Speech & Hearing Clinic? * 
130 West Hampton Ave. 


3, 


Dakota School for the Deaf 


10th St. 


South 
1800 E. 


Memphis Speech & Hearing Center? 
Fourth Floor, Eve Hall, 874 Monroe (3 
The Bill Wilkerson Hearing & Speech 
Center 
19th Ave. (12) 


Scuth at Edgehill 


Amarillo Regional Hearing & Speech 
Foundation, 902 S. Adams 
Corpus Christi School 
Box 110 

Dallas Pilot Institute fer 
4909 Cedar Springs (35) 
Society for Crippled Children®:* 
2312 Oak Lawn (19) 
Opti-Mrs. Preschool 
p Fok eg 

Houston Independent Schoc! District* 
1300 Capitol (1) 
Houston School for 
5111 Austin St. (4) 
Lubbock Special Class for the Deaf 
3001 Avenue N 

Pasadena Independent Schools* 

324 S. Main 

Sunnyside Speech & Hearing Center* 
1546 Seventh St 

Sunshine Cottage School for 
Children, * 103 Tuleta Drive 
School of Listening Eyes 
3015 Avenue I 


the Deaf 


for the Deaf 


Deaf Children: 


Deaf 
(12) 


Utah Schools for Deaf & Blind! 
846 - 20th St. 

Speech & Hearing Clinic?:*.* 
Brigham Young University 
Riley School 

1431 S. 8th West 


Austine School for the Deaf* 
120 Maple St. 
Children’s Rehabilitation Center,*:* 


S8 Park St. 


Hampton Roads Speech Correction 
Center,?:* 9963 Warwick Blvd. 

Preschool Class for Hearing Handicapped 
Children, Norfolk College of Wm. & Mary (8) 
Preschool Class for Deaf Children 

231 N. 12th St. (Memorial Hall) 


Seattle Hearing & Speech Center, Inc.* 
1229 10th Avenue (2) 

Seattle Public Schools, Classes for Deaf 
& Hard of Hearing, 815 -4th North (9) 
University Heights School Program 

for the Deaf, 5031 University Way (5) 


pri 
put 


pri 


priv. 


v. day 
». day 
v. day 


day 


day 


day 


priv. day 


put 


». day 


priv. day 


priv. day 


priv. day 


pul 


a day 


priv. day 


pub. 
pub. 


priv 


day 
day 


day 


priv. day 


priv. day 


pub 


priv. 


day 


pub 


pub 


priv 


priv 
priv 


priv 


priv 
pub 


pub 


*(Charleston Jr. League School) Deaj and cerebral palsied:; (Spartanburg) 
palsied or articulation problems. 
*(Dallas Society for Crippled Children) Deaf and cerebral palsied; 
Deat and blind; (Children’s Rehabilitation Center) hard of hearing and aphasic, but no 


deaf. 


School) Deaf and cerebral palsied; 


. day 


res, 


’. day 


’. day 
day 


day 


’. day 
day 


day 


Deaj and cerebrat 


(Houston Schools) 


*( Seattle Schools jor Deaj and Hard of Hearing) Deaf and cerebral palsied: (Edna Davis 
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Spokane Edna E. Davis School*-* 
West 1723 Seventh Ave. (43) pub. day 
Takoma Clover Park School Dist. #40024 
5214 Steilacoom Blvd. SW (99) pub. day 
Takoma-Pierce County School for Crippled 
Children,*:* 5030 East Roosevelt pub. day 
Vancouver Washington State School for the Deaf!:* 
611 Grand Boulevard pub. res. 
West Virginia 
Romney West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and 
the Blind pub. res. 
Wisconsin 
Delavan Wisconsin School for the Deaf?-3.* pub. res 
309 Walworth Ave. & day 
Eau Claire McDonough School Classes for the Deaf*.* 
304 N. Dewey St. pub. day 
Green Bay Green Bay School for the Deaf* 
525 S. Madison pub. day 
Kenosha Class for Children with Impaired Hearing 
Jane Vernon School, 8S, 22 Ave 
La Crosse La Crosse Oral Day School for Deaf & Hard 
of Hearing,? 8th & Main Sts pub, day 
Madison Lapham School, Deaf Dept.?:* 
1045 E, Dayton St. (3) pub, day 
Milwaukee Milwaukee Hearing Society 
757 N. Water St. pub. day 
Neeskara-Binner School*-* 
1601 N. Hawley Rd. pub. day 
St. John’s School for the Deaf?-3.* priv. day 
3680 S. Kinnickinnie Ave. & res. 
Oshkosh Oshkosh School for the Deaf & Hard of 
Hearing,?* 1109 Melvin Ave. pub. day 
Racine Racine Day School for the Deaf 
$14 St. Patrick St. pub. day 
Shorewood Atwater School, Classes for Children with 
Impaired Hearing,?;* 2100 E. Capital Dr. pub. day 
Stevens Point Day Classes for the Deaf,? Garfield School 
1210 Clark St. pub, day 
Superior Superior Day School fer the Deaf 
1812 Wyoming Ave. pub, day 
Wausau Wausau Day School for the Deaf? 
John Muir School pub. day 


pub. day 


Wyoming } 
Casper Wyoming School for the Deaf?.* pub. res. 
636 Payne Ave, & day 


CANADA 


Alberta 
Edmonton Alberta School fer the Deaf!:3.* 
6240 113 St. 
British Columbia 
Vancouver Jericho Hill School* 
4100 West 4th Ave. 
Ontario 
selleville Ontario School fer the Deaf pub. res. 
Hamilton Hamilten District Assn. for Deaf & Hard of 
Hearing Preschool. 639 Barton Steet, East priv. day 
London London Nursery School for Deaf & Hard of 
Hearing Children, Bishop Cronyn Memorial 
Church, Queens Ave. & William St pub. day 
Ottowa Cambridge St. School*.* pub. dav 
Sudbury Nursery Class now forming pub. day 
Toronte Sunny View School 
: 450 Blythwood Rd. (12) pub. day 
Quebec 
Montreal istitution des Sourdes-Muettes denom. res. 
3725 St. Denis St. (18) day 
ackay School for the Deaf* 
Decarie Blvd, (28) priv. res. 
Montreal Oral School for the Deaf 
3706 Corenet Rd. (26) priv. day 


(McDonough School) Deaf and crippled; (Lapham School) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Nees- 
kara-Binner School) Deaj and cerebral palsied or visually handicapped: (St. John’s School) 
Deaj and brain-injured, cerebral palsied or visually handicapped; (Oshkosh School) Deaf and 
cerebral palsied. 

*(Atwater School) Deaf and cerebral palsied and slow learners; (Wyoming School) Deaf 
«nd cerebral palsied if child can take care of self. 

*(Jericho Hill School) Blind-deaf; (Cambridge Street School) Deaj and cerebral palsied: 
(Mackay School) Deaf and brain-injured. 
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Public School Audiometry 


Max Nelson 


NE OF THE projects for classes in 

advanced audiometry taught by the 
writer for the past ten years has been an 
evaluation of the hearing ability of the 
pupils in a nearby grade school. 

The university students enrolled in 
the course were brought up to a level of 
clinical audiometric competence by the 
middle of the academic term through a 
five-week intensive program. Classroom 
meetings, demonstrations, observations 
and clinical practice sessions comprised 
a background of theoretical understand- 
ing, clinical application and intelligent 
interpretation of the audiometric results. 

Emphasis was put on pure-tone test- 
ing by air conduction and bone con- 
duction; speech reception tests (spon- 
daic thresholds in decibels by descend- 
ing intensity levels and PB, phonetically 
balanced percentiles of intelligibility at 
supra-threshold levels) and special tests 
for recruitment, malingering and 
psychogeneity. 

Arrangements were made with the 
principal of the school at the beginning 
of the term, about five weeks before the 
testing was to be done. A date was set 
and notices were then sent to teachers 
and parents of the children in the first, 
third and fifth grades. Notices were 
also sent to referrals from kindergarten, 
second, fourth and sixth grades. 

Individual pupil cards and class list 
forms were mimeographed, with space 
for the name and grade of the pupil, 
name of the teacher, results of the 
audiometric screening and recommen- 
dations. 

Two rooms, reasonably free ot exces- 


Dr. Nelson is associate director of the hear 
ing clinic at Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, and is also associate professor of 
speech at the university. 


sive noises, were secured for the testing. 
A Maico D-5 audiometer was used in 
one room, and a Beltone 12A in the 
other. The procedure was to screen all 
the children to be tested and rapidly 
eliminate those with normal hearing 
acuity. The next test was to retest the 
“failures” in the Michigan State Uni- 
versity Hearing Clinic. 

The method used at the school was 
to bring four children into the testing 
room at a time, and have three observe 
while the fourth was being tested. Care 
was taken to eliminate distracting or 
ambient noises. The child who was 
being tested faced away from the other 
children, windows and other potentially 
distracting sights. 

Verbal instructions were kept to a 
minimum. An earphone was placed on 
the child’s right ear, where he supported 
it with his hand, elbow resting on the 
arm of the chair. A pure tone at 1000 
cps was introduced at an intensity of 
35 db and held long enough for the child 
to truly identify it. He was told to 
raise his other hand when he heard the 
pure tone. Next, the tone was attenuated 
by 10 db and the instructions repeated. 
One more 10 db attenuation of the sig- 
nal was given, reducing the intensity to 
15 db, which remained as the fixed in- 
tensity level for the remainder of the 
test. 

With the intensity level fixed at 15 db, 
the frequencies were systematically in- 
troduced at 1000, 2000, 400, 500 and 
250 cps. Time for the actual screening 
process per child averaged about three 
minutes. 

Thus it was possible to test 20 chil- 
dren per hour in a relaxed and pleasant 
atmosphere, with no hurrying nor any 
tensions. The student audiometrist had 
been conditioned, psychologically, to 
enjoy working with the children, and to 
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appreciate them in this clinical environ- 
ment. If a child was unable to hear one 
frequency, his individual card was 
marked “Fail” and his test was slowly 
terminated. 

The student audiometrist, suddenly 
conscious of noises, was concerned 
about interferences in the test. However, 
it was brought to his attention that the 
earphone was eliminating about 10 dbs 
of noise and that the pure’tone _ that 
the child was listening to was unique 
and not duplicable in the area. It was 
also pointed out that the psychological 
advantage of listening to and concen- 
trating on a pure tone was itself a 
formidable opponent to distraction. 

After the second child was tested, he 
and the first child were told to go back 
to the classroom. As these children left 
the room, two children sitting in the 
hallway waiting their turn, were ad- 
mitted. Thus, four children were al- 
ways in the testing room, the opening 
and closing of doors was reduced and 
the distruption of classroom activities 
minimized. Each time two children 
returned to the classroom, two more 
were sent for testing. 

During the three hours in the morn- 
ing 107 children were tested—87 passed 
and 20 were temporarily “failures.” 
In the two- and-a-half-hour afternoon 
session 56 children were tested, with 10 
failing. Of the 163 children tested, 30 
required a re-test. The second tests, 
arranged with the parents of the chil- 
dren, were conducted in the hearing 
clinic by the student: audiometrists 
under the supervision of the professor. 
These children were retested by air 
conduction audiometry, and by bone 
conduction, if this was indicated. Next 
was the all-important Speech Reception 
Test, conducted in a two-room sound- 
proofed unit, utilizing electro-acoustic 
equipment, the Allison 21A model. 

The first step was the Spondee Test 
for children free-field (spoken through 
a loud speaker) starting at an intensity 
of 40 db. The child, facing the loud- 


speaker, was asked to repeat the two- 
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syllable words, such as sidewalk, birth- 
day and airplane, as spoken by the 
student clinician. 

The child could see the clinician 
through the small window in the wall 
between the control room and the sound- 
room, but he was unable to lipread, 
since the clinician lowered his face be- 
hind a 5” x 8” card. 

A volume-unit meter enabled the 
clinician to control the intensity level 
of his voice to within one or two deci- 
bels. After the child had _ repeated, 
binaurally, three words at 40 db, the 
clinician reduced the intensity to 30 db 
and spoke three more words. He told 
the child that his voice would be softer, 
but to try to repeat what he heard, and 
to guess if he wanted to. No parents or 
other individuals were with the child 
during this phase of the testing. for 
obvious reasons. 

The intensity was reduced by 10 
decibels with each series of three words, 
and eventually a point was reached 
where the child was unable to repeat 
any of the words spoken. The intensity 
increased 5 or 10 decibels 


was then 
and the process continued until a 50% 
score was achieved with a series of six 


words. This then is indicated as his 
SRT—Speech Reception Threshold. Nor- 
malcy for this test ranges from 10 db 
to 0 db, and on down to -10 db. This 
procedure takes about five minutes. _ 

The next step is the more difficult 
Speech Reception Discrimination Test, 
utilizing the phonetically-balanced, 
mono-syllabic words for children such 
as tree, smile, slice, etc. 

This word is preceded by a carrier 
phrase as “Say the word—————”’ or 
“The next word is rs oe 
carrier phrase is used to alert the child 
and also to help stabilize the intensity 
level of the tester’s voice for the test 
word. 

If the words are too difficult, object 
or picture identification may be used, 
or reference made to parts of the body 
or clothing or numbers repeated. This, 
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Summer Fun 
with 
Numbers 


Miss Bower formerly was a teacher of the 
deaf at the Ohio Schoo! for the Deaf and in a 
public day school class. She is currently teach 
ing hearing children. 


T never fails to amaze me—the medio- 
crity of educational development 
some parents of deaf children will accept 
so long as they can point to an audio- 
gram as the cause of it. Such complac- 
ency does not help the child develop 
the skills which will be needed later in 
life. On the whole, many a deaf child 
knows only what he sees or what his 
teacher or parent tells him. Every ex- 
perience is in some way a new experi- 
ence and an opportunity for self-dis- 
covery—a chance to transfer and relate 
past experiences to present learnings. 
The long hours of summer offer parents 
an opportunity to prepare their children 
for the formal instruction they will re- 
ceive during the next year in school. 
How many of us have heard, after one 
glorious day of vacation or a leisurely 
weekend, “What can I do now?” Lazy 
days are boring and time is wasting. 
There is so much to do, and so much to 
want to do. Many parents want ideas, 
and realize that there are successful !es- 
sons which can be carried out at home. 
Keep the child’s needs in the fore- 
ground. A 14- or 15-year-old ch'ld 
should not have to go to the store only 
to hand a coin to a clerk in the hope 
that he has made the right guess, and 
then complacently accept his change. 
So often I feel that our attention is 
not directed to the areas where it will 
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be the most beneficial. Too often we are 
projecting needs, interests, attitudes and 
goals on our children that we would not 
expect of ourselves. 

Following are some specific sugges- 
tions which can be adapted to all grade 
levels, depending upon the achievement 
and ability of the child. These deal 
with everyday kinds of problems and 
functions that we adults have learned to 
take for granted. No matter where your 
child is going to school, or what the 
level of achievement, you can ably assist 
him and his teacher by helping to apply 
his newly learned number skills, and 
building concepts of what is to come. 
Too, you will be helping yourself to a 
more understanding and happier child. 

I. Going on a trip? 

Long trip? short trip? 

By car? bus? plane? train? 

A. Plan the trip together 

1. Read road maps; find out 

how many large cities you 
will pass through, estimate 
distances and the time it will 
take to get there. 

Estimate the amount of 

money you will need. 

a. Compare costs of trans- 
portation—which is cheap- 
est? fastest? most expen- 
sive? safest? 

Consider the meihods of 
payment — discounts or 
family plans, single fares. 
round-trip, children’s fares 
Determine why some vaca- 
tion spots are more ex- 
pensive than others—how 
prices increase in and 
around resort areas 
Decide where you get the 
most for the least amount 
of money (room and 
board ) 
B. Let the children have some part 
in keeping track of expenses 
1. Lodging 
2. Meals 
3. Cost of gas (note the fact 
that more gas is used in fast 
driving) 
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4. Estimate when necessary re- 
pairs need to be made 

Read instrument panel on the 

car 

1. Read the speedometer 

2. Check father on m.p.h. in 
speed zones 

3. Keep track of mileage (what 
it reads at the start and then 
at the finish) 

Observe objects encountered 

1. Count foreign cars and out- 
of-state license plates 

2. Read license numbers 

3. Look for and name different 
shapes of signs seen along 
the highways—rectangular? 
square? oval? circular? 
round? 

Make observations and compari- 

sons, using older, younger, nar- 

rower, shorter, wider, heavier, 


etc. 

(Example: Was that bridge 
older or newer than the last 
one? ) 

Interpret direction signs 


1. It is ? miles to Cleveland? 
Are we nearer to or farther 
away from Columbus? Esti- 
mate when we will be half- 
way. 

If you’re going to be on the 
road, you will see road con- 
struction. Discuss detours, why 
roads are being repaired or 
widened, whether it will cost 
$100, $1,000, etc, 

Evaluate the trip 

1. Check total miles traveled 

2. Determine average number 
of miles covered per day 
List important cities and 
towns visited 
If you went again, would 
you go the same route, and/ 
or what changes would you 
make? 

Review of total expenses 
compared to estimated costs 


II. Visiting on a farm? 
A. How many crops? acres? seeds? 


plants? rows? 


What crops do they grow to 
feed the animals? 
What crops help to save the 
soil? 
How much fertilizer is used? 
approximate cost? 


Livestock! 2 
1. How many cows are there? 
2. How much does it cost to 
feed a cow for one day? one 
week? one month? 
How much milk does a cow 
give per week? 
a. What is the best way to 
milk cows? 
How much does a cow cost? 
Are cows sold? 
Are there different kinds of 
cows? 
Do they need medical care? 
If so, how does the cost com- 
pare with humans? 


Machinery 

1. How is it operated—gas or 
electricity ? 

2. Cost of operation 


3. Why is it used? 
III. Join the Vacation Book Club at 


your library 


A. Join the club and read as many 
books as you can 
1. Keep a record of the books 
read 
2. Pick out your favorite maga- 
zine. Maybe you can talk 
about getting a subscription. 

How many books do you 

usually take out? 

a. Can you read a book in 
one evening? How long 
does it generally take? 

How often do you go to the 

library ? 

How far is the library from 

your home? 


1 Cows have been used as the example; the same 
procedure may be adapted to all animals and poul- 
try. 

2It would be fun to think of some of these things 
at home if you have a pet. (Example: Keep a 
record of how much your dog eats in one week and 
how much it costs to feed him.) 





6. Do you understand book 

fines? 

a. How long can you keep a 
book? 


b. Can you “renew” them? 
7. Note time spent on reading 
IV. Going to the store 
A. Save and count 
(bundles of ten’s) 
B. How do we buy postage stamps? 
Are books more economical? 
C. How long does it take you to go 
to the store? 

. Think of all the things you can 
buy by the quart, pint, dozen, 
pound 

. Look for bargains and specials 
How much are you saving? 

F. Figure how much change you 
will get 


sales stamps 


V. Stopping at the fruit and vegetable 
stand 

A. Measuring: What is sold by the 

pound? dozen? peck? bushel? 

B. Is it grown here or elsewhere? 

1. Why transportation is im- 

portant to grocers and mar- 


2. Loss: perishable items 

3. What fruits and vegetables 
are in season? When are 
they cheaper? 


VI. Attending picnics and parties 
A. Make lemonade in large quan- 
tities; this is good practice in 
measuring (gallons, quarts, tea- 

spoons, tablespoons, dozen) 

. Plan for different numbers of 
people; estimate how many hot- 
dogs, or how many pounds of 
hamburger will be needed 

c. Get the picnic basket ready 
(how many spoons, forks, plates, 
etc. ) 

. Plan and help with buying. 
Check the newspapers to see 
which stores have the best prices 
on picnic supplies 


This is written with the hope that 
you will at all times be endeavoring to 
supplement your “bag of tricks.” The 
education of our children demands crea- 
tive teachers and parents, and the re- 
ward is healthy, happy and informed 
citizens who will be responsible, in- 
dependent participants in this world. 





CALENDAR | OF 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—REGIONAL 
MEETING—OCTOBER 27-28, 1961, FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
1962 SUMMER MEETING—JUNE 24-29, 1962, DETROIT 


CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF—June 25-30: Salem, Ore. 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—June 25-30: Salem, 
Ore. 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF OTO- 
RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY—July 23-29: Paris. 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 5-8: Chicago. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Noy, 9-1]: 
Cincinnati-Dayton. 


EVENTS 


WESTERN STATES SPEECH ASSOCI ATION—Nov. 23 
25: Fresno, Calif. 
NEW ENGLAND SPEECH ASSOCIATION—Nov, 24- 

25: Conway, N. H. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec. 27-30: 
New York 

COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN—Apr. 24- 

28: Columbus, Ohio 


LARYNGOLOGICAL, RHINOLOGICAL & 
May 1-3; Dallas 


AMERICAN 
OTOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
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NEW OFFERINGS AND TRENDS 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


HARRY W. REID 


few years ago the South Carolina 

School for the Deaf, sensing a need 
for a vocational program that would 
better serve more of its students, began 
investigating the possibility of starting 
a course of study in textiles. It was felt 
that a large number of our students 
would be able to receive benefits from 
training in this trade because the major- 
ity of them live in textile communities; 
and this would make it easier for them 
to find employment in or near their 
hometowns. With this in mind, a study 
of the textile industry was begun. Local 
mill executives were contacted for ad- 
vice, and several textile shops in public 
schools were visited. Some deaf employ- 
ees in mills were interviewed to find out 
what their major problems had been. 
After considerable study, the initial plan- 
ning of our shop began. The architect 
made his preliminary drawings, which 
were revised with the help of both the 
local mills and schools. Great care was 
given to make the conditions in our shop 
as nearly as possible the same as the con- 
ditions found in the mills. A course 
of study developed by our state A. and 
M. college was adopted, and prepara- 
tions begun to establish our shop. Upon 
the advice of the mill executives, it was 
decided to begin our process of manu- 
facturing cloth with the carding machine 
and follow through the different steps 
to the finished product. 


Mr. Reid is vocational director at the South 
Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blind. 
Since the program described in this article was 
initiated, about 30 boys and girls have been 
graduated from the textile program, and a 
high percentage of them are working in the 
textile industry. 
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The machinery in our shop was 
donated by local textile mills. We have 
a carding machine, a drawing frame, a 
fly-frame, a spinning frame and five 
looms. The personnel in the mills have 
been most thoughtful in their donations. 
For example, the looms which have been 
contributed are different models, or in- 
clude attachments for each model. This 
will give the students a better knowledge 
of the various machines they may ex- 
pect to encounter in industry, and should 
aid them immensely when they seek to 
enter the trade. 

Some of the problems our students 
may expect to encounter should be men- 
tioned. First, it is most important that 
the students be familiar with the com- 
plete process involved in the manufac- 
turing of cloth. This should give them 
an understanding of their trade, and a 
feeling of being a part of a series of 
operations. Second, the textile industry 
has become so production-minded that 
it is necessary for each employee to be- 
come generally aware of this; as well as 
of his individual duties. 

Taking these facts into consideration, 
we felt that it would be better, the first 
year, to let the students do a little of all 
the processes involved in the making of 
cloth. Because of the size of the machin- 
ery and the expense involved, we omitted 
several processes in the preparation of 
the cotton. These same steps are elim- 
inated in almost every other educational 
shop in the state. 

After the students understand the 
initial processing of the cotton, they 
begin work with the carding machine. 
They are taught only the basic funda- 
mentals or operations performed by 
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each machine. This first year serves as 
an orientation period and should aid the 
student in deciding if he would like to 
follow the textile trade, and also aids 
the student in pinpointing the phase of 
textiles in which he or she is most inter- 
ested. 

At the beginning of the second year, 
the classes are divided into groups, ac- 
cording to individual aptitudes for par- 
ticular phases of the work. Spinning or 
weaving are the jobs which appeal more 
to girls, and are the jobs in which 
women generally are most successful. 
Usually, the boys select the mechanical 
operations performed with textile ma- 
chinery, and are allowed to specialize in 
that phase. The mechanical operations 
are more strenuous and appeal more to 
the boys than to the girls. Also, these 
jobs pay higher salaries. 

After the students have made their 
selections, our program is directed to 
fulfill their particular needs. It is set 
up in the following manner, based on 
nine and one-half clock hours per week. 
Three hours of this time are devoted en- 
tirely to classroom theory, textile mathe- 
matics and shop safety. The work in the 
shop itself includes elementary funda- 
mentals and actual practice in using 
textile machinery. After a student has 
completed the prescribed course of study 
in textiles and has mastered the tech- 
niques involved, he is then presented 
with a vocational diploma in textiles or 
a certificate in the particular phase that 
he has completed. 

As our textile shop began to operate. 
it brought about another problem:- 
the teaching of safety. Most all the 
textile mills in our state have become 
very safety conscious, and have drives 
to stimulate the employees to be safety 
conscious. Realizing that this would be 
one of our main problems in getting the 
mills to employ our students, we began 
a detailed study of the safety training 
practiced in the surrounding mills, and 
found that many of the mills are im- 
pressing safety upon their employees by 
the use of color. After visiting several 
textile plants, we found that certain 
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colors were used to designate the same 
things. Generally, red was the color 
used to denote danger, orange to denote 
guards and moving parts, and blue to 
denote that a machine was out of order. 
The colors of the machines themselves 
varied and played no important part in 
the scheme other than cleanliness. After 
studying the colors that our students 
should be familiar with, we selected a 
vista green for the basic color because 
most textile machines are painted green 
and vista green was the color most simi- 
lar to the different shades. All parts that 
are dangerous were painted red. All 
parts that should be heeded with caution 
and all safety guards were painted 
orange. Blue was used to tag the ma- 
chines that were out of order. We elected 
to go a little further and develop a color 
that would be useful in our teaching. 
We have painted all points of lubrication 
yellow. By using this color, the students 
are able to oil a machine by following 
the color scheme and are not likely to 
miss any of the oil ports. This system 
is not used in industry, but we feel that 
it will enable the students to be more 
conscious of this important duty that is 
so many times neglected, and should also 
enable them to develop a pattern of work 
that will simplify their techniques when 
they go into industry. 

Color dynamics is also used in all of 
our other shops. In our printing shop 
we elected to use frost blue as the basic 
color of our machinery, but have used 
all the other colors to denote the same 
things as in textiles. We felt that blue 
would be more satisfactory in the print- 
ing shop because of the light. Color is 
playing an important part in our voca- 
tional program, not only because of the 
safety and educational factors involved. 
but the lighter colors brighten up the 
shops and make the students more con- 
scious of cleanliness of the equipment. 

Vocational guidance has also been 
added to our curriculum, although we 
have not fully developed the guidance 
program. Most of our guidance is done 
by interview. We feel that the interview 

(Continued on page 301) 
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‘leachers Forum 


Teachers of the deaf are invited to contribute their own ideas and experiences to the 
Teachers’ Forum. Address the Volta Review, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 


The Student Council at the Detroit 
Day School for the Deaf was set up in 
1958 to give the children some experi- 
ence in_ self-government. We _ have 
worked to develop more independent 
thinking and emotional maturity in each 
individual. We have encouraged the 
students to accept more responsibility 
for their own behavior. We have at- 
tempted to build attitudes of kindness 
and fairness toward each person. We 
have tried to broaden our understand- 
ing of the causes underlying all disci- 
pline problems. It continues to be a 
stimulating and valuable experience for 
all of our children. The following article 
was written especially for the Volta Re- 
view by a 16-year-old deaf boy at the 
school. His composition has not been 
corrected or re-worded in any way. 
Olive Harbison, Sponsor 

Our Student Council consists of the 
students who have been elected from 
the sixth through the ninth grades, 
representing both deaf and hard of 
hearing classes. Their term of office is 
one year and no member can be re- 
elected. This gives many children a 
chance to serve on the Council. 

Four students from each class are 
chosen by their Council representation 
to form Service Squads. They are on 
duty in the halls, on the .playground, 
and in the lunchroom every school day. 
Each squad serves for one-month. The 
squads try to improve school safety in 
every way. They also are on duty at 
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dismissal time to help the young chil- 
dren get safely on the school buses. 
When a student disobeys a member 
of the service squad, he receives a com- 
plaint slip. This form contains a de- 
scription of the student’s conduct. It 
is made out in duplicate and one is 
given to the Student Council Service 
Captain, the other goes to the homeroom 
teacher. When a pupil gets three com- 
plaint slips, he must appear before the 
Student Council at its weekly meeting. 
When the Council has to warn a pupil 
about his behavior, it becomes a kind 
of court. The members of the Council 
try to help the offender by asking him 
why he can’t cooperate with the service 
people. They suggest ideas to help him 
change his attitudes. If he continues to 
have trouble and receives five complaint 
slips, he must bring his parents to have 
a conference with the principal, Mrs. 


Kopp. 


The Council also sponsors our special 
activities such as dances, annual volley 
ball and basketball tournaments, gradua- 
tion receptions, wonderful trips to in- 
teresting places and so forth. These help 
the students have an enjoyable time 
during the school hours. 


We have begun another important 
and worthwhile project this term. We 
have started a school newspaper called 
The Stanton Press. The students chose 
this name from lists submitted by the 
classes. Our first edition will cost two 
cents and we hope it will be ready for 
circulation by April 28, 1961. It will 


come out once a month. The money 
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earned from the sale of our paper will 
pay for stencils and other expenses. 

In my opinion, the Student Council 
seems so wonderful. Everyone in school 
is deeply interested in it and learns 
much about other people’s thoughts and 
feelings. I would like to be reelected to 
the Council because I have many other 
ideas about student government. [| al- 
ways try to act in a grown-up way. That 
helps me to be a very good student on 
the Council and also, in the whole 


school.—Michael B. Marzolf 
VOCABULARY BASEBALL 


Come spring the fancy turns not only 
to young love but to that well-honored 
American game, BASEBALL. As an 
added incentive to know and use the 
new words presented as well as their 
meanings, the class was divided into 
two teams. Captains and the usual ban- 
ter of choosing sides proceeded. On the 
blackboard was drawn a baseball dia- 
mond and a large score board. The “up” 
team “batted” in order. The first word 
was presented in lipreading, in isolation 
not more than three times. The correct 
meaning (or the correct spelling if that 
was called for) moved the player to 
first base. Four correct words passed 
him in on a home run. Three misses 
totaled an “out” and the opposing team 
“came to bat.” There was the time the 
game “was called” because of the school 
bell, so that the next session started at 
the “top of the third.” 

Not only are there many variations 
of this old game, but the learning of 
baseball terminology proved of great 
interest to the students. — Genevieve 
Drennen Roberts, Cincinnati Public 


Schools 


SOCIAL STUDIES VIA THE 
DAILY PAPER 


Teaching deaf students the many 
things that will help them to become 
better citizens and to help solve prob- 
lems which we face in our country and 
world today takes imagination, hard 
work, patience, and a bit of magic. 
Learning how events of the past shape 
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TEACHERS 


Place your orders now for 
textbooks for special 
Summer Courses 
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AUDIOMETRY 

AUDITORY TRAINING 

LIPREADING 

LANGUAGE 

SPEECH 


Write for Book and Pamphlet 
Lists NOW. 


* * * K * 


Recommended for reference read- 
ing: 
The Mechanism of Speech by 
Alexander Graham Bell $2.7 
Educational Guidance and the Deaf 
Child, A. W. G. Ewing, Editor $6.20 
The Modern Educational Treatment 
of Deafness, A. a es Ewing, 
Editor $6.70 
Speech and the Deaf Child by Irene 
R. and A. W. G. Ewing $5.20 
The Young Aphasic Child—Evalua- 
tion and Training by Hortense 
Barry 
Lexington School for the Deaf Edu- 
cation Series 
Book I—An Annotated List of 
Filmstrips for Use With Deaf 
Children by Patricia Blair Cory $1.70 
Book II—School Library Services 
for Deaf Children by Patricia 
Blair Cory $3.20 
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present and future happenings and how 
people change and are changed by 
places and times in which they live is 
as important for the student who does 
not hear as for his hearing contem- 
porary. 

If one agrees that the general objec- 
tives for the social studies program on 
the secondary level are: to develop 
spiritual and moral values; to under- 
stand and appreciate the American heri- 
tage; to inspire good citizenship; to 
encourage active democratic participa- 
tion; to develop economic competency ; 
to acquire an awareness of social prob- 
lems; to build respect for individual and 
group differences; to develop critical 
judgment and constructive thinking; to 
understand the importance of geogra- 
phic factors, and to realize the inter- 
dependence of peoples,* the task seems 
almost insurmountable. The teacher 
must not only keep these aims in mind 
when planning for the deaf student but 
has the further responsibility of provid- 
ing for individual differences of the 
students and using a variety of instruc- 
tional materials that will be meaningful 
to the student. 

Such course titles as: American His- 
tory and Government, Civics, Job Re- 
lations, Regional Geography and World 
Geography are well accepted in many 
of the hearing high schools accepting 
deaf students. Usually, these courses 
depend so much on lectures, readings, 
reports, and discussion groups, that deaf 
students cannot easily be integrated or 
class placed in a hearing class room. 
Unfortunately, a social studies course 
can be unrewarding and frustrating to 
teen-age deaf students when taken from 
a standard text supplied by the local 
public school. Even when supplementary 
texts are obtained by the teacher the 
vocabulary difficulties and reading prob- 
lems encountered are such as to dis- 
courage the average deaf student. Or 
the teenager quickly learns the dodge 
of matching a phrase or sentence to the 


* Social Studies, Curriculum Bulletin 10, Cincin- 
nati Public Schools, 1958. 
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other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 
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ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
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questions provided on each chapter or 
section, as an answer with little or no 
understanding of the objective he was 
to gain from the experience. 

Confronted with a group of eleven 
teen-age deaf students with great dif- 
ferences in reading and language abili- 
ties as well as in lipreading skill and 
interests, the standard textbook was 
thrown out the window and the local 
morning paper was substituted. Al- 
though all sections of the paper were 
used in the gradual development of the 
use of supplementary material such as 
amusements, comics, editorials, classi- 
fied, business, weather, sports and even 
the word games and crossword puzzles, 
it was the front page that provided the 
meat of a challenging social studies 
program. 

Since deaf students need their hori- 
zons broadened and widened, General 
Eisenhower’s Good Will Tours while 
President gave a world-wide scope to 
their reading. Map study, vocabulary, 
industries of various countries, people 
and the geography of the country visited 
were presented. Notebooks, charts and 
graphs were made and the following of 
the tours to Europe and South America 
gave ample opportunity for: map study ; 
locating and gathering material and 
information; organizing the information 
into notebooks; evaluating the infor- 
mation and its effects on people. 

The _ presidential nominations, the 
campaign, and finally the election pre- 
sented unlimited material for social 
studies. Since the students would not 
be in school for the 1964 election, stress 
was placed on citizenship responsibil- 
ties. Opportunity to practice registra- 
tion, and balloting was given by way of 
the mock election held at the school so 
the true meaning of citizen and citizen- 
ship now has worth to the students. 

The Olympics were followed. not only 
in the newspaper but on TV. There was 
great enthusiasim and interest in this 
world-wide athletic activity which gave a 
background of information when men- 
tion of the World Games for the Deaf 
(Deaf Olympics) was introduced. 
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STEPS TO COMPOSITION 
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Sister James Lorene, C.S.J. 
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The opportunity for language used 
in current affairs, vocabulary develop- 
ment, speech improvement and the carry- 
over of interest is tremenduous. The 
appreciation of our American heritage 
was strongly pictured in the students’ 
interest, concern and discussion during 
the Cuban crisis. Current periodicals, 
Time, Life & Newsweek are read and 
discussed or questions are asked pertain- 
ing to certain words. Laos, Congo, 
Cuba, Prime Minister, democracy, 
struggle, revolt, intervention, U.N., are 
words that are becoming increasingly 
familiar to the students. They have 
acquired a more mature attack on 
gathering information. This, because of 
the wide variance in the group, is 
different for each one. When class 
assignments are completed, there is an 
exodus to the reading table, not for 
nothing is the paper well worn by noon. 
It gets a heavy work-out, for while one 
student is interested in the latest ball 
scores, another faithfully tries the word 


game and the girls scan the fashions; 
the prices, the sales and the food sec- 
tions. The headlines are discussed and 
the by-lines quoted. The fashion is to 
ask, “I don’t understand this word, 
please help me.” 

Parents have indicated, some with 
amazement since the student would 
formerly read nothing, that the evening 
paper is well used and from the fresh 
information discussed each morning, 
this must be so. 

The spelling words, the phrases for 
language are now real glints in the 
pupils’ eyes, because they have “seen it 
before” and it has become a real experi- 
ence to them. The value in holding 
interest, building concepts of our shrink- 
ing world and its vast numbers of 
people; in short, the aims and objectives 
of a modern social studies program can 
be met on a changing, challenging basis 
by the use of the morning paper.— 
Genevieve Drennen Roberts, Cincinnati 
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Educational material and _ recruit- 
ment brochures were distributed at 
the State Convention of Mississippi 
Parents and Teachers through the efforts 
of Mrs. George Hurst, president of the 
Parents’ Group at the Magnolia Speech 
School in Jackson, Miss., who com- 
mented, “The general public does not 
realize the great potential that lies in 
the deaf child once he communicates 
orally. It is only through my own little 
four-year-old son who demonstrates so 
beautifully what is being done at Mag- 
nolia School, that the Exceptional Child 
Chairman of the state PTA learned that 
the deaf can speak. More than 500 at- 
tend this annual meeting—I must not 
fail in this wonderful opportunity! In 
my two-year search for my answer to 
my own problems, I accumulated many 
wonderful articles, books and magazines 
but in my effort to share this informa- 
tion and promote the oral program here 
in Mississippi, I have lost much of my 
most prized material. My collection of 
the Volta Review is the one thing that 
I positively refuse to take a chance on 
losing. Never a day passes that I do not 
refer to them for something, and they 
are timeless.” 


“Our parents’ group just recently had 
its first money-making project,”’ writes 
the Amarillo Regional Hearing and 
Speech Foundation, in Texas. “April 15 
was Charity Bazaar Day at the new Sun- 





OFFICERS—Robert H. Cole, President; 
ing Secretary 


GOVERNING BOARD (1960-62)—Mrs. Daniel L. Azarnoff, University City, Mo.; 
William Cummings, Bethlehem, Pa.; 


lyn, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Angeles, Calif.; Barnett Freedman, Chelsea, Mass.; 
r., Keokuk Ta.; ; 


Harold Donaldson, Vice President; 


Mrs. John Eadie, Dracut, 
A. W. Gough, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. William 
Robert Laskey, Kansas City, Kans.; Mrs. 


set Shopping Center, here in Amarillo. 
The Bazaar booths were set up inside 
the spacious mall. Our Parents’ Group 
had a bake sale, pastries furnished by 
the parents, friends and a couple of 
organizations. The project was a great 
success. We earned $247.00, to go to 
the general fund of the school. We 
would welcome any other project ideas, 
as our group is newly organized, and 
we are anxious to do all we can for our 
school.” 


Evidence that HR 4616 is being dis- 
cussed in Congress comes from the re- 
marks of Rep. Lane of Massachusetts 
about the training of teachers of the 
deaf, in the April 10 Congressional 
Record. “In 1958, the Office of Educa- 
tion in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare reported that 4 
percent of the school population was 
affected. This rate yields an estimated 
1.7 million individuals between the ages 
of 5 and 17 years with speech and hear- 
ing sufficiently impaired to constitute 
a severe handicap. The Office of 
Education estimates that we need 20,000 
speech pathologists and audiologists, 
just to care for the school children with 
these defects. As of today, perhaps only 
one out of every five school children is 
receiving these needed services. . . . To 
supply the need for the school children 
alone will call for the training of 1500 
such personnel in each of the next 10 
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years. .. . S 336 has been passed by the 
Senate and referred to the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee on March 6. 
... By annual grants in aid of $3.5 mil- 
lion for 2 years and such sums as may 
be required for an additional 8 years 
for educational costs and scholarships, 
we can develop the teachers, the speech 
pathologists and the audiologists to cope 
with this problem. By helping over 2 
million deaf children to bridge the bar- 
rier, we shall rescue their human re- 
sources, to the advantage of themselves 
and society.” 

The Chambers School Parent Study 
Group (East Cleveland) writes: “With 
the year soon coming to an end we wish 
to tell you of one of our biggest thrills 
as a club. Soon after Christmas we pre- 
sented to the children a television set 
for their lunchroom. This has given 
a chance for the children to relax and 
enjoy a quiet period during the day. 
Also the teachers have found it useful 
for different educational programs.” The 
Study Group encourages the children to 
participate at their programs. “The 


children enjoy taking part at our meet- 
ings, and I must say it’s a thrill for us 
to watch, and listen to, them develop 
throughout the year.” 

The Parents’ Section of the St. Joseph 
Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, mimeo- 
graphed and mailed to each parent a 


Mothers, teachers 
and children gather 
around the new tele- 
vision set presented 
to the children at 
Chambers School by 
the Parent Study 
Group. The set is 
used for more than 
entertainment ; teach- 
ers find it useful for 
educational pro- 
grams. 


report of a discussion of discipline held 
at the school last fall. The discussion 
centered around six questions asked in 
the Volta Review of June, 1960. Two 
speakers summed up the discussion in 
this way: “Realistically, at even an early 
age, I think there is very little difference 
in the behavior pattern of a non-hearing 
child and that of a hearing child. The 
difference in the problem stems from 
communication. I feel that once that 
barrier is overcome, and some inroad 
has been made, regardless of how little 
the progress seems, this very severe be- 
havior problem immediately vanishes. 
So, thereafter, the disciplining of your 
deaf child is no more difficult than that 
of his hearing brothers and sisters. In 
our own experience it was practically 
impossible for us to reason with our 
three-year-old. But at four, after he be- 
gan his training at St. Joseph, this all 
became quite simple. I don’t really 
think you'll find any solution until the 
communication problem has to some ex- 
tent been overcome.” “I agree that deaf 
and hearing children should be treated 
in the same manner. Sometimes the 
manner in which we discipline would 
not be exactly the same. A deaf child 
has to have things explained a bit 
further to him to help him understand 
his misconduct or the reason for the 
punishment.” 
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Hawaii: 28 days—Depart Los Angeles 
July 22, 1961, by Jet. Return by steam- 
ship (Matsonia). The four great Islands 
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At least 3 hours of daily training 
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board. 


ALL ARRANGEMENTS by Dr. Charles 
Yates, parent of a deaf youngster and 
past president of the Dallas Council for 
the Deaf. 


For further information contact. 


UNIVERSAL TRAVEL SERVICE 
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Employment of the deaf was dis- 
cussed by a panel of businessmen from 
Austin at the April meeting of the PTA 
of the Texas School for the Deaf. In 
response to the question, “Aside from 
what students learn here in school, what 
do you consider the most important bit 
of knowledge deaf young people should 
have in obtaining employment?” the 
panel stressed dependability, accuracy, 
regular attendance, doing the job with 
a minimum of supervision, and exercis- 
ing initiative. “Considered of para- 
mount importance by all of the panel- 
ists was the employee’s attitude. This 
was covered in four steps: his attitude 
toward his superiors, his co-workers, the 
welfare of the company and toward con- 
structive criticism. One special distinc- 
tion here was that the worker should 
realize that as the company prospers 
so will he prosper and be able to hold 
his position.” 


An all-day workshop for parents of 
young deaf children was presented by 
the Lexington School for the Deaf (N. 
Y.) in cooperation with its Parents’ 
Association. The morning session in- 
cluded a panel discussion of the latest 
information on developments in educa- 
tion, speech and lipreading and in medi- 
cal, psychological and auditory services 
for young deaf children. Dr. O’Connor, 
Superintendent of Lexington School. 
moderated the panel, which consisted of 
Dr. Irwin P. Sobel (Pediatric Services). 
Dr. Louis Kleinfield (Otological Serv- 
ices), Dr. Leo Connor (Educational 
Services), Dr. David Kahn (Psycholog- 
ical Services), Dr. Paul Rotter (Social 
Work Services) and Dr. Leola Horo- 
witz (Parents’ Viewpoint). The after- 
noon session included a demonstration 
by the graduating class and a discussion 
of speech and auditory training by staff 
members, and a report on parent par- 
ticipation. At the conclusion of the 
session, the film “That the Deaf May 
Speak” was shown. About 200 persons 
attended, 50 of whom were parents new 
to the school. 
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HOW AN ACTIVE PARENT GROUP CAN 
STRENGTHEN A SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The following paper was given by Mrs. Ardel 
Shippy as part of a panel discussion on parent 
groups at the Regional Meeting of the Alex- 
ander Greham Bell Association in Los Angeles, 
February 23-25, 1961. 


| REPRESENT Hyde Park Parents 
Guild (Los Angeles, Calif.). We do 
not have much history. Hyde Park 
Blvd. School for Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing Children is only eight years old, but 
Hyde Park Blvd. School is actually an 
old school—so far as the building is 
concerned. It used to be a school for 
hearing children. Because of some outer 
buildings it was condemned and the 
school closed. When the need arose for 
a school for the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing to serve the southwest area, Hyde 
Park was chosen. Of course all neces- 
sary repairs were made. It is really a 
very lovely old school building. 

Our guild received its charter in 
January, 1954. The school then had an 
enrollment of 80 to 100 children. Our 
school enrollment is now 156. Several 
bungalows have been added to accom- 
modate the additional enrollment. 


We have over 200% membership in: 


our guild. We are a member of the 
newly organized California Association 
for Parents of Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing Children, because we feel that we 
can best accomplish the aims of our 
guild through a larger more powerful 
group. We support the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association by Christmas 
appeal donations: and subscriptions to 
the Volta Review, . 

The first year the Hyde Park Guild 
sponsored a festival and raised $400. 
This was the first of many annual festi- 
vals and until this year served as our 
only money-raising event. Last year our 
net profit from the festival was over 
$700. 
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With the proceeds of our festivals, we 
have done much to help the children of 
Hyde Park. Each year some new equip- 
ment has been added to help aid in the 
instruction and pleasure of the children. 
We have obtained such items as an 
opaque projector, a camera and collar 
microphones—to mention just a few. 

Our festivals have grown in size year 
by year, as has our school. The success 
of each has been rewarding, not only 
financially but also in the enjoyment of 
the children. This makes all of the 
work worth-while. 

For the last two years the proceeds 
from the festival have gone to build a 
much needed special library. This is a 
big project and takes a lot of money. 
So far we have some of the books pur- 
chased, we have a room for the books, 
we have the reading tables and now we 
are just waiting for the shelves to be 
built to hold the books. 

Besides building a library for the chil- 
dren, the guild has set aside a certain 
amount of money to be used each semes- 
ter to purchase books to be added to 
the teachers’ library. 

Through our contributions to the stu- 
dent body fund we have helped improve 
the school with pictures and other works 
of art. Our teachers are able to buy 
additional books and records for the 
children. Sometimes games are pur- 
chased for rainy day activities. New 
drapes are being made for the offices, 
the nurse’s room and the new library. 


The guild sponsors three parties a 
year for the children. In June of every 
year the guild gives each “graduating” 
sixth grader a gift and joins with the 
Mary Bennett Guild in sponsoring a 
dinner-dance for these boys and girls. 
A highlight of their grade school years! 
Realizing that rhythm and speech go 
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hand in hand we are working now to 
provide dance instruction for our chil- 
dren. 

This year for the first time we have 
initiated two more money-making proj- 
ects. In the fall we had a Christmas 
card sale. This project was quite suc- 
cessful. We hope it will be even more 
so next year as we plan to begin sales 
early in the fall. 

Our second new money-making proj- 
ect has just been completed this month. 
This was a peanut sale. We are still 
overwhelmed with the results of this. 
because it was such a tremendous suc- 
cess, and with so little effort! 


Since we have been able to find ways 
to make more money each year we are 
hoping to be able to begin a scholar- 
ship fund for teacher training, thus 
helping to do our share in alleviating 
the critical teacher shortage. 

We have behind us, in our short 
eight years, a history of many highly 
qualified people who have given time and 
effort to come to us to speak. For this 
is one of the purposes of the guild—to 
keep abreast of the times. We have 
had many outstanding speakers in such 
fields as education, medical research, 
vocational rehabilitation, psychology and 
social adjustment. 

Our guild, as any young organization 
does, has suffered many growing pains. 
Each year we learn more, which proves 





LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50, plus postage 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00, plus postage 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 











that experience is the best teacher. But 
we do have problems! 

Of course there is always a problem 
trying to conceive more ways to make 
more money s» that we can do more for 
our school, but our biggest problem is 
lack of parent participation. Our total 
membership is over 200%. I wish I 
could say that parent participation were 
only half this good, but I can’t. There 
is a small percentage of people who are 
willing ‘to do more than their share of 
work—and still another small percent- 
age willing to do just their share, but 
there is a great percentage willing to 
just sit back and look on. Apparently 
one of the reasons for this is a general 
lack of knowledge about the guild and 
what its purposes are and what it can 
do. This, plus the great distances people 
live from the school make it difficult for 
us to have full participation. 

This year we are trying a new system. 
Each month we mail every family a 
personal letter appealing to them to at- 
tend the meetings and to take an active 
part in our work. In these letters we 
explain the coming program and then 
we have each child add something to 
his parents’ letter—if only his own 
name. 

On our letterhead we have a motto 


which tells the aims of the guild— 


“Helping you to help your child to a 
happy future.” 
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ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
339 Buck Ave. 
Vacaville, California 
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FILMSTRIPS for Deaf Children 


PATRICIA BLAIR CORY, Librarian, Lexington School for the Deaf 


Fie eieny in the field of American 
history which are useful with the 
deaf are not plentiful. The filmstrips 
produced by Colonial Williamsburg are, 
therefore, doubly welcome. The film- 
strips reviewed here may be ordered 
from: Film Distribution Section, Colo- 
nial Williamsburg, P. O. Box 516, Wil- 


liamsburg, Va. 


PLANTATION LIFE IN COLONI- 
AL VIRGINIA (#513, color, 44 frames, 
1958, $5.00) has colorful, simple pic- 
tures of plantation life in 18th century 
Virginia. Crops, craftsmen, education, 
religion, family and community social 
customs are covered. Teacher’s guide 
available. Late middle, upper and high 
school. 


THE PLANTER STATESMEN OF 
COLONIAL VIRGINIA (#514, color, 
39 frames, 1958, $5.00) is concerned 
with life two centuries ago when Vir- 
ginia was England’s largest colony in 
America, and almost all of the 300 in- 
fluential families lived on plantations in 
the Tidewater area. Sons of the well-to- 
do received good private education, and 
had the opportunity for first-hand ob- 
servation of the working of the govern- 
ment. Many of the young planters be- 
came experienced in_ self-government. 
Patrick Henry, George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson and George Mason 
are examples of the statesmen who came 
from this background. Teacher’s guide 
available. Upper and high school. 


COOKING IN COLONIAL DAYS 
(#515, color, 46 frames, 1955, $5.00) 
is concerned with the food eaten by 
middle and upper class colonial Virgin- 
ians. It covers both how the food was 
grown and how it was prepared for the 
table. Interesting details of the kitchen 
and its equipment are shown. Teach- 
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er’s guide available. Middle, upper and 


high school. 


CRAFTSMEN IN COLONIAL VIR- 
GINIA (#516, color, 44 frames, 1957, 
$5.00) is concerned with independent 
craftsmen who developed trades in colo- 
nial Virginia, a land of farms, forests, 
few towns and no factories. Craftsmen 
shown are carpenters, cabinetmakers, 
coachmakers, bricklayers, bootmakers, 
bookbinders, printers and others. The 
level of living attained by these crafts- 
men is shown. Teacher’s guide avail- 
able. Upper and high school. 


INDEPENDENCE IN THE MAKING 
(#517, color, 61 frames, 1955, $5.00) 
covers selected events, from 1765 to 
1781, as seen through the eyes of a 
peruke (wig) maker of Williamsburg. 
Some examples are Patrick Henry’s 
speech on the Stamp Act, the Boston 
Tea Party and other events leading up 
to the Declaration of Rights and the 
Declaration of Independence. There is 
a very spotty and superficial account of 
the Revolution. This filmstrip attempts 
to cover too much, and is not very well 
organized. However, it comes with a 
series that is otherwise useful, and can 
be used in parts for specific sequences 
relating to historic events. Teacher’s 
guide available. Upper and high school. 





Conversational Efficiency 
by Martua E. BRuHN 

A set of 100 exercises graded from 

simple to the more difficult 


May be used with any method of 
lipreading 


$1.60 postpaid 
Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th t., N.W. Wash. 7, D. C. 














BETTER SCHOOLS throughout the World 
use WARREN PATENTED GATED COMPRESSION 
AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNIT 


The New Warren W-1 is a marvel of engi- 
neering, developed and perfected by audio 
specialists with years of experience in the 
auditory training field. 

The W-1 offers completely new standards of 
HIGH POWER OUTPUT with EXTREMELY LOW 
DISTORTION. PENETRATION, DENSITY and 
CONFIGURATION OF SPEECH is unparalleled 
in a wearable auditory training unit. The 
student using a W-1 naturally developes a 
high degree of RETENTION. 

The Warren W-1 actually contains THREE SEP- 
ARATE MODES OF OPERATION — Either of 
which can be selected at the flip of a switch. 
In one switch position the student is automat- 
ically “tuned in’ to the FREE FIELD MAGNETIC 
LOOP CHANNEL of his particular classroom. A 
second switch position shifts the W-1 over to 
a second MAGNETIC LOOP CHANNEL such as 
might be used in an auditorium, assembly hall 
or other group meeting place. In the third 
position, the W-1 operates as an independent 
unit for personal instruction of the student 


through its regular microphone input channel. 
Used in this manner, the W-1 provides a nat- 
ural transition to the student's later use of a 
regular type hearing aid. 

The Warren W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS in a 
revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion 
circuit and is easily capable of driving a pair 
of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 

A specially designed LINEAR VOLUME CON- 
TROL adjusts the output level smoothly, with 
NO PEAKS—NO SURGES—and NO INTERNAL 
NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self-contained, 
long life MERCURY CELLS of a STANDARD 
TYPE, easily replaced when exhausted. 
Provisions are made for use of either SPECIAL 
MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the W-1 is used 
outside the classroom—or WARREN DYNAMIC 
HEADPHONES when used in the auditory 
training classroom. 
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“FREE FIELD” MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES. 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expandec’ 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 
WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now — The student is completely freed of his 
desk, of interconnecting cables, control boxes, 
etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any 
part of the classroom without missing a single 
syllable of the training program. THE WAR- 
REN MODEL W-1 with either miniature re- 
ceivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES 
plugged-in, is the only equipment the student 
needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well 
known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a 
NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This com- 
bination feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the class- 
room thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STU- 
DENTS to receive the training program. Any 
number of classrooms can be set up with no 
interference from adjacent classroom channels. 
The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for 
@ common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 
The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM has revolu- 
tionized the field because it’s many advantages 
MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER — THE 
LEARNING FASTER. We will gladly acquaint 
you with full details on this “YEARS AHEAD” 
equipment. 


arren, Inc. 


Jay L. 


Medical Electromcs Dessgned for Better Hearing 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. - CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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(Continued from page 288) 
coupled with the results of more formal 
OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE tests gives additional information about 
the student. 

FOR DEAF CHILDREN This year our guidance program has 
been organized so that each senior stu- 
by dent has a personal interview every six 
. weeks. The interviews vary in nature 
Edith M. Buell from the formal to the less rigid “tell 
your story” type. These interviews are 
about 40 minutes in length and cover 
home background; aptitudes and abili- 
ties; interests, goals and purposes; laws 
and union regulations governing differ- 
With notes on the presenta- ent trades; and personal problems. 
tion of the work of the Sth Any student may arrange for an inter- 
and 6th years. view whenever a problem arises. The 
student is encouraged to analyze his 
$2.70 each, postpaid problem and work out his solution for 
himself in so far as he is able to do so. 
THE VOLTA BUREAU A record of each student in the voca- 
tional department contains information 
1537 35th St., N.W. as to his interests, mental ability, special 
Washington 7, D. C. aptitudes, health and grades. Ratings 
and personality are also recorded on the 
basis of teacher observation. 


Vol. 1. With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the Ist 
to 4th years. 














FORT LAUDERDALE 


ORAL 
SCHOOL 


located in 
sunny South 
Florida 


Completely oral non-profit residential school for children with hearing and/or language 
problems. Training boys and girls from preschool with emphasis on enrollment in hearing high 
school and attendance at the college of their choice. 


Three-way program: (1) full time special training (2) partial integration with hearing children 
in a small private school (3) clinic program for children who require a minimum of supportive 
help. 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
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STERLING M. MCMURRIN, new US. 
Commissioner of Education, said at a news 
conference following his induction into office 
on April 4: “We face educational problems of 
great magnitude. There is a serious shortage 
of highly qualified teachers and adequate 
facilities; a neglect of the social sciences, the 
humanities and the fine arts; a need for up- 
grading the quality and vigor of education at 
all levels; a necessity for a more intensive 
pursuit of basic research in education and the 
behavioral sciences and the employment of 
its results in the solution of current prob- 
lems. . . . These problems, and many others, 
are of grave national—even international— 
concern. As in the past, we may expect that 
the Federal government will assist in the 
solution of these problems. And, as in the 
past, we must be sure that Federal support 
does not discourage the traditional responsibil- 
ity that state and local governments and pri- 
vate agencies have for education. Rather, 
Federal support should encourage them to in- 
creased creative initiative and give them a 
greater incentive to commit their human and 
economic resources to education. . .. It is in 
the national interest to guarantee the finest 
education possible for every person, regardless 
of his handicaps or disabilities.” 


DR. FRANK H. REITER, a former mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, died 
at his home in Orwigsburg, Penna., on Apr. 


9. He was principal of Clarke School for the 


Deaf from 1936-50, and had taught at the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 


A SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF in Kenya is 
being planned-by the Most Reverend Frederick 
Hall, who is currently in the U.S, making an 
appeal for funds for the school. The students 
will be taught in English, since they will be 
drawn from nine different tribes. Three nuns, 
who will teach in the school when it opens in 
the fall, are presently in training in Ireland. 
While in Washington, Reverend Hall visited 
the Association headquarters. 


THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 





The most important and comprehensive 
work available on the teaching of speech 
to the deaf. 


$4.70 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537-35th St.. N.W. Wash. 7, D. C. 

















COUNTY-WIDE DAY SCHOOLS for deaf 
children are a possibility in Texas in an effort 
to eliminate the waiting list at the State 
School in Austin. Metropolitan counties which 
would qualify for day schools under this pro- 
posal are Bexar, El Paso, Harris, Tarrant and 
Dallas. The Texas School presently has 436 
students enrolled, with nearly 100 children on 
the waiting list for admission. A study has 
shown that a large percentage of the deaf stu- 
dents come from the more heavily populated 
counties of the state, and that county schools 
in those areas would be a satisfactory solu- 
tion. The proposed bill would allow for the 
children transferring to the Texas School at 
age 14 in order to receive vocational training. 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL GAMES FOR 
THE DEAF will be held at Helsinki, Fin- 
land, Aug. 6-10. Members of the American 
“Olympics” team will meet in Washington, 
D. C., prior to leaving for Finland. 


A SENSORY DISABILITIES STUDY SEC- 
TION for the U.S. Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation has been established to do the 
preliminary screening of applications for re- 
search and demonstration grants in the fields 
of blindness, deafness and speech and hearing. 
Among those appointed are S. Richard Silver- 
man, former president of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf and 
Director of Central Institute for the Deaf; 
Richard G, Brill, superintendent of the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf at Riverside and 
Stephen P. Quigley, former director of psycho- 
education research at Gallaudet College. 


A PAY INCREASE OF $200 for special ed- 
ucation teachers has been granted by the New 
York City Board of Education. A bill to add 
$480 to the salaries of all those teaching the 
handicapped is before the State Assembly. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TREATMENT of 
the young deaf child will be emphasized in 
the second international course in paedo-audi- 
ology at Groningen University, The Neither- 
lands, June 13-16. The course is under the 
sponsorship of the World Health Organization 
and UNESCO, and the official language will 
be English. 


A SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC to 
serve the needs of residents has been estab- 
lished at the Menorah Home and Hospital for 
the Aged and Infirm, Brooklyn, N. Y. Resi- 
dents will have hearing evaluations and any 
necessary rehabilitation. The home has a pop- 
ulation of more than 400, all over 65. Director 
of the clinic is Maurice H. Miller. 
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NEWS 


N OT E 8S— 


A STUDY OF HOW DEAFNESS affects 
the pattern of everyday living in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., metropolitan area, and the ef- 
fects of this pattern on vocational and social 
adjustment will be undertaken by Gallaudet 
College. Funds for the study were granted by 
the U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Director of the study is Jerome D. Schein, 
Ph.D. Mrs. Jeanette Ninas Johnson, executive 
secretary of the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation, will be one of the members of the 
Advisory Board for the study, which will ex- 
tend over a period of three years. 


A WORKSHOP ON SPEECH AND LAN- 
GUAGE THERAPY with the brain-damaged 
child will be offered by the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C., June 16- 
27. Information and workshop application 
forms may be obtained from Rev. Robert Paul 
Mohan, S.S., Director of Workshops, The 
Catholic University of America, Washington 
OE a 


THE COUNCIL ON EDUCATION OF 
THE DEAF will hold its annual meeting at 
Salem, Ore., during the meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
June 25-30. The president, Dr. S. Richard 
Silverman, will preside. 


TELEVISION NEEDS OF THE HEAR. 
ING IMPAIRED are being studied by the 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing. 
The study is to be financed by the Lina and 
Joseph L. Gold Memorial Fund. 


THE CAPTIONED FILMS FOR THE 
DEAF Program of the Office of Education of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, now in its second year, has 89 enter- 
tainment and cultural captioned films in cir- 
culation. An additional 60 films are in prog- 
ress. More than 500 groups of deaf persons 
have registered for the service, headed by 
John A, Gough. 


WILLIAM C. STOKOE, professor of Eng- 
lish at Gallaudet College, is in the British 
Isles making a study of manual communica- 
tion among adult British deaf persons. The 
research is being sponsored by the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO has 
been selected as the central agency of Tem- 


poral Bone Banks for Ear Research, organized 
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Volume Control Telephone 


Increase the volume of any caller’s voice 
easily by turning a tiny dial. Looks like any 
other phone, but makes phoning so much 
more enjoyable. Order a low-cost 2m 
Volume Control Telephone for 

your home or office today. Call 

your local Bell Business Office. 


by the American Academy of Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology for the collection of the 
ear bones of patients who have been deaf, and 
on whom suitable records have been made. 
The Bank will make possible research into the 
causes of deafness. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf are 
those who give additional support to the Asso- 
ciation by paying annual membership dues of 
$10.00 instead of $5.00. In April the following 
sustaining memberships were received, and 
are hereby gratefully acknowledged: James 
C. Buzzell, Jr., Holbrook, Mass.; Mrs. Eunice 
L. Heinrichs, La Jolla, Calif.; Mrs. Carmel 
Merrill, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. Eldon L. 
Eagles, Pittsburg, Pa.; Dr. R. K. Saylor, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Miss Margaret Kennedy, 
Northampton, Mass.; Mrs. Harold Greenberg, 
Bethesda, Md.; Miss Emily Lintner, Berkeley 
Calif.: John H. Nichols, Jr., Short Hills, N. 
J.; Charles B. Read, Roswell, N. M.; Rodolfo 
Neuhaus, Lima, Peru, South America; Mabel 
H. Grosvenor, M.D., Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Tom Namba, Seattle, Wash.; J. D. Zellerbach, 
San Francisco, Calif. 





CLASSIFIED ADS 





WANTED: Principal—Crotched Mountain School 
for the Deaf. Oral School, excellent salary. Suitable 
housing located in beautiful Mt. Monadnoch region 





Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
imsertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 


Rates for p ads: . 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three i i Box bers 25c extra per insertion. 


Cal <1. 








Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 





POSITION OPEN 





WANTED: Teacher of the Deaf, Oregon. The 
Portland Center for Hearing and Speech is con- 
structing a new $100,000 building, partially financed 
by Hill-Burton Funds, on the University of Oregon 
Medical School Campus, adjacent to the University’s 
Crippled Children’s Division building. Occupancy is 
scheduled for late 1961. The Center, which has 
been granted Medical School affiliation, will have all 
new and up-to-date equipment and facilities. It will 

ide an integrated program of medical, psycholog- 
ical, social, vocational, audiological and speech 
pathology services. Candidate would organize and 
teach pre-school deaf classes, teach auditory train- 
ing and speechreading to children and adults, do 
pure tone tests. M.A.; Salary range $5500-7600, 
depending on qualifications; 11 months; male or 
female; age open; August 1961. Warren E. John- 
son, Director, Portland Center for Hearing and 
Speech, 2111 N.E. Weidler Street, Portland 12, 
Oregon. 





WANTED September 1961: Oral teachers of the 
deaf for _an integrated elementary public school 
program in the Lawndale Elementary School Dis- 
trict. Beginning salary will be somewhere between 
$4812 and $6554, depending on training and ex- 
perience. Ideal location adjoining and just southwest 
of Los Angeles City. Apply to K. A. Hunsaker, 
Director, Southwest School Districts Cooperative 
Special Education Program, 11710 South Cherry 
Avenue, Inglewood, California. 





WANTED: Qualified teacher of the deaf; oral 
method. Opportunity to see Southeast Alaska and 
help with a new and needed program of education for 
pre-school and school age deaf children, ages 4 through 
10 years, native and non-native; located in Ketchikan. 
$7,000 a year and one way transportation, 40 hour 
week, eleven hs prog , two months 
flexible. Write C. Eugene Kingsley, Executive Direc- 
tor, Alaska Crippled Children’s Association, Inc., 
225 E. Street, Anchorage, Alaska. 








Oral teacher for a modern midwest residential school. 
Salary $4900.00 to $7500.00 depending upon quali- 
fication and experience. Box F-3, The Volta Review. 





WANTED: Teacher of the deaf, publi¢ school in 
beautiful high, dry New Mexico. Oral first and sec- 
ond grade classroom. Write Maynard Bowen, Al- 
buquerque Public Schools, 724 Maple S.E., Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. 





at Greenfield, New Hampshire 70 miles from Bos- 
ton. Write Director, Helen G. Crathern. 





WANTED FOR September 1961. Qualified teachers 
of the deaf for oral and acoustic units. Well graded 
classes, experienced co-workers, good equipment. 
Jacksonville, the home of Illinois College and Mac- 
Murray College, is a pleasant community in which to 
live. Salary range $5040 to $7860 annually. For 
further information, write to Superintendent, Illinois 
School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 





Teaching Position Open September: Teacher of the 
deaf. Private oral school, 18th year of operation. 
Small classes, modern equipment, nursery through 
elementary school. Present staff 9 teachers. If inter- 
ested, send transcripts and credentials. Dr. Ri 
Krug, Director, Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf, 
4909 Cedar Springs, Dallas 35, Texas. 





WANTED: Trained teacher in large public day 
school. New building, Modern curriculum, oral 
method, pupils integrated with hearing children. 
Group hearing aids, additional services of speech 
correctionist, psychologist and social worker avail- 
able. Ideal climate and working conditions. Contact: 
Harold W. Buskrud, Director, Personnel Depart- 


ment, Portland Public Schools, 631 N.E. Clackamas 
Street, Portland 8, Oregon. 





WANTED: Trained Primary and _ Intermediate 
teacher. Open in September, 1961. $4350-6450 for 
B.A.; $4650-6650 for M.A. Additional salary allow- 
ance for 16-24 hours special training at accredited 
training center. Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
3223 North 45th Street, Omaha 4, Nebraska. 


WANTED: Speech and Hearing Therapist with 
emphasis in hearing. Beginning salary $4500-$5500. 
Various types of speech and hearing problems. 
Huntsville Rehabilitation Center, Huntsville, Ala. 





The Austine School, a residential school for the deaf 
in beautiful Brattleboro, Vermont, needs teachers— 
Sep 1961, El tary level. Apply to J. Jay 
Farman, Superintendent. Small classes — good 
salaries. 











WANTED: Teacher of the partially deaf at the 
elementary level in the Port Huron, Michigan city 
schools. A city of 35,000 with a school population 
of 14,000. Beginning Bachelor’s Degree salary 
of $4700, Master’s Degree, $5000, $200 per year 
incr Out di gc i in which to live 
and teach. For information and details write to 
Gerald S. DeGrow, Director of Instruction, Board 
of Education, 509 Stanton Street, Port Huron, 
Michigan. 











WANTED: A trained teacher to begin a class for 
pre-school deaf children. Interested persons should 
write, giving complete educational background to 
Mrs. H. Paterson, Speech Department, Mount Royal 
College, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 





WANTED: Principal for growing oral preschool 
and lower school, developing twelve year program. 
Challenging opportunity, eastern location. lary 
dependent on experience and ability, correspondence 
strictly confidential. Write giving full details. Box 
F-1, Volta Bureau. 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: History Stories of the U. S. by M. 
Evelyn T. Newhall. $1.25 postpaid. 411 Rutherford 
Avenue, Trenton 8, New Jersey. 








DOOR BELL LIGHTS. Marvelous for Hard-of- 
Hearing and deaf. 100% automatic. Simple to in- 
stall. Reduced prices. Also, Be Alarm 
lights, Baby Cry lights. Write: THE SILENT 
BELL COMPANY, 1612 50th Street, San Diego 
2, California. 





Pictures hard to find for your child or class? Let 
me do this time-consuming task for you. State ap- 
proximate size. All pictures 10¢ each. Please be 
specific. Edith Farmer, 573 Southampton Drive, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 





POSITION WANTED 





POSITION WANTED: Experienced certified teach- 
er of the deaf desires a teaching position in the 
primary department. Box J-1. Volta Review. 


CONVERSATIONAL LANGUAGE 


By Grackt MANNEN 








Written especially to help the 
young deaf child acquire vocabu- 
lary for his everyday needs. 


$1.00 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 








LIPREADING BOOKS 
MAY mamenge LEAVIS 


Vocabulary Building, lessons and exer- 
cises for use in 4th, 5th and 6th grades. 
Teaches WORDS—their spelling, mean- 
ing and how to use them. 


Twelve Months of the Year, for teen- 
agers and adults. 26 stories and articles 
for advanced practice in thought. 

$1.55 each, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 








LET’S PRACTICE LIPREADING 


by Mae T. Fisher 
$1.70 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 








(Continued from page 283) 


of course, eliminates the phonetic-bal- 
ance of the test but is useful as a 
general, gross level. 

When objects are used, each one is 
discussed with the child and his name 
for it used as a basis of the test. No 
more than five objects should be used 
at any one time. More than this number 
causes confusion, while less will weaken 
the communication level. 

In the test, the SRD (Speech Recep- 
tion Discrimination) intensity level is 
omitted as a variable. It now becomes 
a constant. The intensity level is in- 
creased until it is comfortable for the 
child to hear, not too soft and not too 
loud. The intensity level is then left 
alone. If possible, the whole list of 50 
words should be presented to the child, 
one at a time, with a percentile com- 
puted. If the child missed six words, 
his score is 88%. If the child missed 
nine words out of 50, his score is 82%. 
Each word has a value of two points. 
This procedure takes about 10 minutes 
for a binaural response. 

Of the 30 children scheduled for re- 
tests, 21 proved to have normal hearing 
acuity when tested in this manner. Three 
had audiograms that indicated the 
necessity of medical examinations. Six 
children were not able to go to the 
clinic for the re-tests. 





Children’s Auditory Test 
by 
Edna K. Monsees 


A new recording for testing hear- 
ing of young children. 
Side 1I—Toys 
Side 1|—Numbers 
78 rpm., 12-inch record 
at constant intensity. 
Full instructions included. 
$6.00, plus 25c for mailing 
Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C, 











June, 1961 








Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 
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A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL. HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
Speech & Hearing Center 
University Hospital 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
Boston Guild for the Hard of 
Hearing, 283 Commonwealth 
Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Tilinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
Cincinnati Speech and Hear- 
ing Center 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit 8, (Michigan) 
Detroit Hearing Center, 
Fourth Floor 
1401 Ash Street 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 202, 10 Allyn St. 


TEACHERS OF 


Georgia 
Rome 
MISS ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Tilinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Iowa 
Monroe 


Mrs. = S. TILDEN 
Box 2 
Paabe “Ob 9-2428 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City (Missouri) 
General Hoespital 
24th & Cherry Sts. 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
Speech and Hearing Rehabili- 
tation Center 
The University of Wisc. 
Building T-17, Linden Dr. 


Miami 35 (Florida) 
1540 W. Flagler 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 4 (Minnesota) 
2100 Stevens Ave. 


New Orleans 12 (Louisiana) 
New Orleans Speech & Hear- 
ing Center 
165 Elk Place 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline 
46, Mass. 

Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Michigan 


Detroit (26) °° 


Mr. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Mineola 


Mrs. NORMA HARRISON 
165 Emory Road 








Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidler St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bide 


San Francisco 9 (Calif.) 
1428 Bush Street, Phone: 
PRospect 5-5700 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


LIPREADING 


New York 


Mrs. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
MISS MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 


Mrs. Irene F. AUSTIN 
810: N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


Texas 
Dallas 24 


Miss LOUISE HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Drive, Apt. B 


Your services and facilities may be advertised on the page above at a cost of only $5.00 a year. 


Address: 


1961 


June, 


Advertising Department, The Volta Review, 1537 35th St., 


N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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Sonotone 313 N. First St. 


n Arbor Nichigan 





A leading choice for over 30 years— 


SONOTONE HEARING AIDS 


For over 30 years, the name Sonotone has been synonymous with 
better hearing. That’s why so many people needing help have turned 
to Sonotone. And got it! 

Sonotone has earned this respected position for many reasons. For 
skilled professional service...courteous, individual attention...realis- 
tic cost. But most of all, for its unswerving dedication to the highest 
standards of workmanship and ingenuity of design. 

Today, through the efforts of skilled Sonotone scientists, thousands 
of Sonotone hearing aid users are enjoying never-before-dreamed-of 
hearing clarity. For more detailed information, contact your local 
Sonotone Hearing Aid Consultant. Or write Sonotone for free illus- 
trated brochure. 


Sonotone. 


Department 27-61 
ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 





